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ABSTRACT 

This ERIC/RCS Special Collection contains seven ERIC 
Digests (brief syntheses of the research on a specific topic in 
contemporary -education) and eight FAST Bibs (Focused Access to 
Selected Topics — annotated bibliographies with selected entries from 
the ERIC database), providing up-to-date information in an accessible 
format. The collection focuses on whole language, integrating the 
language arts, reading-writing relationships, literature and reading 
and writing, reader-response theory, communication skills, and 
creative dreunatics. TIio material in the special collection is 
designed for use by teachers, students, administrators, researchers, 
policy makers, and parents. A profile of the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Reading and Communication Skills (ERIC/RCS) , information on a 
computerized search service, searching ERIC in print, submitting 
material to ERIC/RCS, books available from ERIC/RCS, and an order 
form are attached. (RS) 
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ERIC (an acronym for Educational Resources Information Center) is a national network of 16 clearing- 
houses, each of which Is responsible for building the ERIC database by identifying and abstracting various 
educational resources, including research reports, curriculum guides, conference papers, journal articles, 
and government reports. The Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills (ERIC/RCS) collects 
educational information specifically related to reading, English, journalism, speech, and theater at all levels. 
ERIC/RCS also covers interdisciplinary areas, such as media studies, reading and writing technology, mass 
communication, language arts, critical thinking, literature, and many aspects of literacy. 

This publication was prepared with partial funding from the Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment, U.S. Department of Education, under contract no. RI88062001. Contractors undertaking such 
projects under government sponsorship are encouraged to expres. >eely their judgment in professional and 
technical matters. Points of view or opinions, however, do not necessarily represent the official view or 
opinions of the Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 
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ERIC/RCS Special Collection 13: 
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What Are ERIC/RCS SPECIAL COLLECTIONS! 

Each ERIC/RCS Special Collection contains ten or more Digests and FAST Bibs offering a variety of 
viewpoints on selected topics of interest and importance in contemporary education. ERIC Digests are brief 
syntheses of the research thai !^as been done on a specific topic. FAST Bibs (Focused Access to Selected 
Topics) are annotated bibliographies with selected entries from the lRIC database. Both Digests and FAST 
Bibs provide up-to-date information in an accessible format 

Our Special Collections are intended as a resource that can be used quickly and e^ectively by teachers, 
students, administrators, researchers, policy makers, and parents. The Digests may be consulted for a 
summary of, or a particular viewpoint on, the research in an area, while the MSI Bibs may be used as the 
start of a more extensive look at what is avr^ilable in the ERIC database on a subject of interest. 

Whole Language 
Integrating the Language Arts^and Much More 

''One of the iiveliest current grass-roots movements among teachers in the 1 990s is the Whole Languar:'^ 
approach,"" according to Betty Jean Wagner, a professor at the National College of Education in Evanston, 
Illinois (Wagner, Whole Language: ln:egrating the Language Arts—and Much More, ERIC Digest, 1 989). In her 
view, ''Whole Language is a sec of beliefs about how language learning happens and a set of principles to 
guide classroom practice."" These beliefs and principles include an emphasis on the conc^iruction oi* meaning 
in reading and learning, on the personal and social uses of language, and on the involvement of the learner 
in choosing purposes for learning. The learner is central in this approach to teaching. In a Whole Language 
elementary classroom one is likely to encounter the teacher reading aloud and telling stories, and integrating 
the language arts by developing the curriculum around broad themes. Students are likely to be using 
classroom learning centers and libraries in a variety or ways, choosing which books they will read, discussing 
books in literature circles and otSer small groups, and writing and illustrating their own books. A recent 
ERIC/RCS Digest (Reading and Writing in a Kindergarten Classroom, by Bobbi Fisher, 1991) offers a glimpse 
into this sort of classroom. At the middle school and high school levels Whole Language classrooms often 
use integrated units on particular themes— incorporating reading, writing, the study of literature, and 
materials on a particular culture or region^-A^ith students very involved in the choice of topics. In Wagner"s 
Digest, referred to above, there is a section describing the theory and research supporting the Whole 
Language approach to teaching, a philosophy that makes the child, in ^ sense, the curriculum developer. 

Whole Language in Secondary Schools 

While Whole Language has become, in many school districts, the driving philosophy behind curriculum 
development in Grades K-8, application at the secondary level is not so well defined. An an.^^ctated 
bibliography by jerry Johns and Maria Mahnke Palumbo [FAST Bib No. 54, Whole Language in Secondary 
Schools) focuses on recent research and strategies that support a Whole Language approach to teaching in 
secondary school^ The authors include an overview and review of recent research, descriptions of program 
models and insevice ideas, and specific strategies for implementing important components of a Whole 
Language classroom. 

Integrated Language Arts 

In a related movement, integrated language arts, there is a combination of learner-initiated curris:ulum 
and the deliberate building of language learning around selected themes and literature. 



Topics Related to Both Whole Language and Integrated Language Arts 



Reading-Writing Relationships 

Both the Whole Language and Integrated Language Arts approaches Include an emphasis on the 
importance of making connections between reading and writing in ways that are meaningful to the learner. 
In Reading-Writing Ruiationships (FAST Bib No. 42), Jerry Johns and Roberta L. Berglund have selected a 
group of references from the ERIC database that may be useful In this regard. 

Literature and Reading and Writing 

Several recent studies support the success of a literature-based approach to literacy education-for adults 
as well as children. The National Reading Initiative is a network to promote reading and reduce illiteracy. Its 
members believe that litc»racy can be promoted by developing children's joy In stories and by instilling in 
youngsters an early love of literature through positive contact with books. In an ERIC Digest entitled Using 
Literature to Teach Reading, Nola Alex has put together an overview of this approach to language arts 
education. 

A useful annotated bibliography entitled Reading Material Selection: K-12, by Ruth Eppele {FAST Bib No. 
30) is also part of this Special Collection. Included are guidelines for selection of appropriate reading 
materials for various age groups, as well as a number of suggested reading lists and other Information. Trade 
fiooto in the K-12 Classroom [FAST Bib No. 52, by Jerry Johns and Susan Schuengel) has a section on 
"Integrated Language Arts/ with references from the ERIC database that may be helpful, 

In an ERIC Digest entitled Integrating Literature into Middle School Reading Classrooms, Jery Johns and 
Susan J. Da^^is describe many different ways to make the study and enjoyment of literature an Integral part 
of reading Instruction. In another ERIC Digest, Book-Length Works Teught in High School English Courses, 
Arthur N. Applebee sets forth the results of a study recently completed by the Center for the Learning and 
Teaching of Literature on the books that are part of the literature currently being taught to high school 
students across the country. The remarkable similarity of booklists from school to school makes clear that, 
like it or not, a "canon" of agreed-upon works prevails In America's English classroom:. 

In an annotated bibliography entitled Writing and Literature, Michael Shermis {FAST Bib No. 29) collects 
references on the links between writing and the study of literature. "Writing can be used In many ways in 
the study of literature; equally, literature may be utilized to foster Invention In students' writing." 

Reader-Response Theory 

Many teach«rs who espouse either a Whole Language or Integrated Language Arts approach in their 
classrooms have drawn on reader-response theory as they have developed pians for literature instruction. 
The ERIC databar ; offers a number of sources that can assist teachers in making use of this theory and 
various perspectives as to how to implement it. Some of these sources have been collected by Michael 
Shermis in an annotated bibliography called Reader Response {FAST Bib No. 22). 

Communication SIdils 

Part of the task of integrating the language arts is to help students ?.ee the complex interrelationships 
between all the communication skill.. Jerry Johns, Sharon Weber, ana Katy Howe, in FAST Bib No. 56, 
Communication Skills across the Curriculum, focus on the integration of the essential communication skills 
of speaking, reading, writing, lisvening, and viewing Into all areas of the curriculum. 

Creative Dramatics 

Creative dramatics may be incorporated into language arts teaching with either a Whole Language or 
Integrated Language Arts approach. In a Digest entitled Creative Dramatics in the Language Arts Classroom, 
Bruce Robbins describes a variety of ways to use dramatics to eni'ven language-arts teaching. A recent FAST 
Bib {Creative Arts in the Classroom: Readers' Theater, Drama, and Oral Interpretation, by Jerry Johns, Mary 
Ellen Sanders, and Sharon Weber) contains a list of sources that are explorations of ways to "humanize" 
reading instruction. 
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other Issues 

We have also included in this collection a Digest on Schema Activation, Construction, and Application, by 
Marino C Alvarez and Victoria J. Risko. The authors discuss the importance of prior knowledge and 
incorporating new information into what students already know. Teachers with varying philosophies attempt 
to build on knowledge their students already have, as they master new concepts. 

We hope you will find this collection useful. 

More Information from the ERIC Database 

In addition to the cita^bns in the annotated bibliographies included in this collection, other resources 
may be found by searching the ERIC database. A few of the terms that would be useful in a search are these: 
Whole-Language-Approach, Reading-Writing-Relationship, Holistic-Appro;:ch, Language-Experience-Ap- 
proach, and Literature-! paired with any number of other terms). 

Materials Available from ERIC/RCS 

These publications, available from ERIC/RCS and the Family Literacy Center at Indiana University, may 
be of interest to you: 
For Educators: 

New Po//cy Guidelines for Rea'iing; Connecting Research and Practice, by Jerome C. Harste 
Two Reactions to The Report Card on Basal Readers, by Constance Weaver and Patrick Groff 
Word History: A Guide to Understanding the English Language, by Carl B. Smith and Eugene W. Reade 
Language Arts for Gifted Middle School Students, by Susan J. Davis and Jerry L. Johns 
Critical Thinking, Reading, and Writing, by Mary Morgan and Michael Shermis 
Reading Strategies for the Primary Grades, by Kim and Claudia Katz 
Working with Special Students in English/Language Arts, by Sharon Screnson 
For P»\rcnti; 

101 ideas to Help Your Child Learn to Read and Write, by Mary and Richard Behm 
Helping Your Child Become a Reader, by Nancy L. Roser 
Beginning Literacy and Your Child, by Steven B. and Linda R. Silvern 
How Can I Prepare My Young Child for Reading, by Paula C. Grinnell 
Creating Readers and Writers, by Susan Mandel Clazer 
you Can Help Your Young Child with Writing, by Marcia Bagfiban 
Your Child's Vision Is Important, by Caroline Beverstock 
Encouraging Your Junior High Student to Read, by John Shefelbine 
You Can Encourage Your High School Student to Read, by Jamie Myerf 
For Parents and Children: 

Parents and Children Together— a monthly audio journal (magazine plus audio cassette) for children; 
ages 4 to 10, and their parents; contains suggestions and information for parents, and read-along 
stories fDr parents and children to enjoy together 

To order a iy of these books, please use the form at the end of this collection. 
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Contact Other ERIC Clearinghouses 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills deals with reading and other communi- 
cation skills among learners at many ages, and with family literacy. In addition, the ERIC system has a 
clearinghouse that specializes in early childhood issues and also elementary education as a whole. Please 
contact it for further information: 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood Education 
University of Illinois, College of Education 
805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana, IL 61801-4897 

Telephone: (217) 333-1386 



Ellie Macfarlane, ERIC/RCS Associate Director 
Series Editor, Special Collections 
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Reading and Writing 
in a Kindergarten Classroom 



by Bobbi Fisher 



• Mandy is a reader. She holds a bcx>k with ease 
in her lap and tells the story in her own way, 
including much of the language of the text that 
she has memorized from hearing it many 
times. She looks at the pictures and sometimes 
at me as she reads. Her story is fluent and her 
voice expressive. 

• Sam is another reader. He has also chosen a 
favorite book^ with a simple^ familiar text He 
reads slowly, word by word, and his voice 
often lacks expression. He is focusing on the 
words in the text 

• Allie is a reader, too. Her reading is supported 
by the meaning of the story, the flow of the 
language, the pictures, and what she knows 
about phonics. 

^ Taisha is a writer. She has just written a gro- 
cery list in the housekeeping area. Tie paper 
has four lines of scribble4ike writing. 

• Joey is a writer, too. He has drawn a picture of 
his house and primarily written random letters 
from his name all over the pages. He has la- 
beled house, H. He reads me his story. 

• Stefanie is a writer. She uses many conven- 
tions of writing. For example, she leaves 
spaces between words, spells some words 
conventionally, applies temporary (invented) 
spelling in others, uses vowels in every word, 
and starts two of the three sentences with 
upper case letters (Fisher^ 1991 ). 

I have begun this digest with examples of the 
readers and writers in my kindergarten, because 
whenever I talk about literacy learning I have to 
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begin with the children and what they can do. 
When I ''kid watch" (Yetta Goodman, 1985) and 
observe what the children do as they read and 
write, I notice many predictable behaviors that 
emergent and beginning readers demonstrate. But I 
also notice that every child is making sense out of 
print in his or her unique way. My job as a teacher 
is to help each of them continue to develop as a 
reader and writer. 

Therefore, my definition of reading and writing 
includes the wide and unique range of reading and 
writing behaviors demonstrated by each child in my 
classroom. For example, reading might be reading 
environmental print, looking at the pictures in a 
book and telling a story, pointing carefully to the 
print, or beginning to read independently. Writing 
might be a drawing, scribbling, writing random let- 
ters, inventing spelling or beginning to write con- 
ventionally. In our classroom, when we refer to 
reading, the children and I know that we mean 
using books to create meaning. When we refer to 
writing, we know that we mean picture drawing and 
letters and letter-like marks. 

The Environment 

Our classroom is a print-rich environment Read- 
ing and writing materials are easily accessible for 
the children to select and use throughout the room. 

• Reading. Big books and charts with poems, 
songs and chants in enlarged text are dis- 
played. Fiction and nonfiction trade books, 
predictable books, dictionaries, and magazines 
are available on library display shelves, regular 
shelves, plastic bins and crates, and on tables 
throughout the room. A listening table is avail- 
able, equipped with a tape recorder, ear- 
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phones, story tapes and nrtultiple copies of the 
accompanying text 

• Writing. The writing area contains a variety of 
paper, pencils, markers, crayons, rulers, a sta- 
pler, and a date stamp and pad. The alphabet 
in upper and lower case letters is hung at eye 
level, and cards with the alphabet and an ac- 
companying picture representing the initial 
sound of the letter are accessible for the chil- 
dren to use wherever they are writing in the 
room. A plastic file crate is available in which 
the children file their daily drawings and writ- 
ing so we have a record of their growth 
throughout the year. 

Conditions of Learning 

"To foster emergent reading and writing in par- 
ticular, whole language teachers attempt to repli- 
cate the strategies parents use successfully to 
stimulate the acquisition of language and the 
'natural' acquisition of literacy" (Weaver, 1990, p. 
23). Brian Cambourne lists these conditions of 
learning as Immersion, Demonstration, Ensage- 
ment. Expectation, Responsibility, Use, Approxima- 
tion, and Response (Cambourne, 1988). In my 
'.lassroom I try to create these sam<? conditions to 
support children's growth and development in read- 
ing and writing. I use Don Holdawa/s (19/9) natu- 
ral learning classroom model (Demonstration, 
Participation, Practice/Role Play, and Performance) 
for organizing the day and planning for groups and 
individual children. 



• Demonstration and Participation. During 
group time, which I call shared reading, I give 
many demonstrations of reading and writing, 
and the children participate in these literacy 
experiences by reading along, commenting on 
concepts of print, and discussing the story. We 
read many different texts, such as predictable 
big books which support emergent and begin- 
ning readers, as well as poems, songs and 
chants, and fiction and nonfiction trade books. 
I model, and the children participate by using 
a variety of strategies that successful readers 
use, such as reading the sentence again, and 
using the beginning letter of a word to predict 
and confirm what it is. We discuss skills in con- 
text so the children will be able to use them as 
needed to create meaning as they read for a 
variety of purposes. I write in front of the chil- 
dren and they join In and participate, giving 
suggestions for content and helping spell the 
words. 



place in a non-competitive atmosphere as each 
child participates at his or her developmental level. 
Each child is a member of the literacy club (Smith, 
1988). 

• Practice/Role Play. Choice time follows shared 
reading. The children have opportunities to 
practice what they have observed and en- 
gaged in during the group time. I ask the chil- 
dren to read every day, but I give them lots of 
choices of what to read. They can read big 
books, small books, trade books, magazines, 
or charts or listen to a story tape. They can 
read alone, with a friend, or to a grownup. 

I also ask the children to write every day. Usually 
they can choose their own topic. For example, they 
can write a book, write with a friend, or write In 
conjunction with an art project, block building, or 
the developmental play environment which we 
have set up In the room. The general writing param- 
eters are flexible: draw a picture, write something 
(this varies from scribbles to labeling to conven- 
tional writing, depending on each child's develop- 
ment), date the piece with a date stamp, and write 
their name. 

During choice time I watch the children and 
assess what they know so I can help them develop 
as readers and writers. I listen to them read, or 
conference with them about their writing. As I get to 
know them, I am able to encourage learning by 
taking that teachable moment to support growth. 

• Performance. To complete the model, children 
need opportunities to share what they know. 
In our classroom sharing takes many forms. 
Children share their reading by reading to 
each other or to me and by taking a book 
home to read to their parents. They share their 
writing with their peers as they work at the 
writing table, make a sign for the blocks, or 
put their piece In the sharing basket for group 
sharing time. They share with me by coming to 
show me what they have done, and they share 
with their parents by taking their work home. 

Classroom Coals 

My goal for the children In my kindergarten Is for 
them to become Independent readers and writers 
(learners) for a variety of purposes. I want to help 
each one become a self-motivated, self-directed, 
self-regulated learner within a community of learn- 
ers. 

References 
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All of these demonstrations are whole, meaning- 
ful, and authentic (Goodman, 1986). They take 
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Book-Length Works 
Taught in High School English Courses 



Arthur N. Applebee 

The Center for the Learning and Teaching of 
Literature has recently completed a study of the 
book'length works taught in high school English 
programs. The study Is part of a series of related 
studies of content and approaches in the teaching 
of English that the Center will carry out over the 
next several years. Together, these studies will pro- 
vide a comprehensive picture of what is being 
taught, to whom, for what reasons, and under what 
constraints. Such a portrait is an essential first step in 
any reassessment of the literature curriculum, pro- 
viding a necessary reference point for any system- 
atic attempts at reform. 

To learn more about the book-length works that 
students are actually reading, the Literature Center 
conducted a national survey of book-length works 
currently being taught in public, parochial, and Inde- 
pendent secondary schools. To provide some basis 
for understanding the results, the survey replicated 
a study completed 25 years earlier, in the spring of 
1963 (Anderson, 1964). In both studies, department 
chairs were asked to list ''for each grade in your 
school the book-length works of literature which all 
students in any English class study. Four different 
samples of schools were surveyed: 1) public 
schools. Cradles 7-12; 2) independent schools. 
Grades 9-12; 3) Catholic schools. Grades 9-12; and 
4) urban public schools. Grades 7-12, from commu- 
nities of 1 00,000 or more. 

Highlights 

• The ten titles most frequently taught in public. 
Catholic, and independent schools for Grades 
9-1 2 are remarkable for their consistency more 
than their differences: the titles included in the 

Arthur N. Applebee is Director of the Center for the Learning 
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top ten are identical in the public and Catholic 
school samples, and nearly so In the indepen- 
dent schools. 



Public 


Catholic 


independent 


Romeo and 
Juliet 


Huckleberry Finn 


Macbeth 


Macbeth 


The Scarlet 
Letter 


Romeo and 
Juliet 


Huckleberry Finn 


AAacbeth 


Huckleberry Finn 


Julius Caesar 


To Kill a 
Mockinabird 


The Scarlet 
Letter 


To Kill a 
Mockinabird 


The Great 
Gatsby 


Hamlet 


The Scarlet 
Letter 


Romeo and 

Juliet 


The Great 
Gatsby 


Of Mice and 
Men 


Hamlet 


To Kill 0 
Mockinabird 


Hamlet 


Of Mice and 
Men 


Julius Caesar 


The Great 
Gatsbv 


Julius Caesar 


The Odyssey 


Lord of the Flies 


Lord of the Flies 


Lord of the Flies 



When results are compiled by author rather 
than title, Shakespeare, Steinbeck, Twain, 
Dickens, and Miller are the five most popular 
authors in all three samples. Lee and Haw- 
thorne also are included in the top ten in each 
list The only major variation In the top ten 
concerns the place of Classical literature, 
which is stressed somewhat more in the Cath- 
olic schools (Sophocles ranks 7th) and the in- 
dependent schools (Sophocles and Hom^r 
rank 8th and 9th, respectively). 

The lists of most frequently required texts 
show little recognition of the works of women 
or of minority authors. In all settings examined, 
the lists of most frequently required books and 
authors were dominated by white males, with 
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little change In overall balance from similar lists 
25 years ago. In the titles required in 30% or 
more of the public schools in 1988, Grades 7- 
12, for example, there were only 2 women 
and no minority authors. 



Public Schools, Grad*t 7-12 


Romeo and Juliet 


Shakespeare 


Macbeth 


Shakespeare 


Huckleberry Finn 


Twain 


To Kill a Mockinabird 


Lee 


Julius Coetar 


Shokespeore 


The Hari 


Steinbeck 


The Scarlet Letter 


Hawthorne 


Of Mice and Men 


Steinbeck 


Lord of the Flies 


Goldina 


Diary of a Youna Girl 


Frank 


Hamlet 


ShokesptKire 


The Great Gatsby 


Fitzaerold 


Ccrtholie Schoolsi Grades 9-12 


Huckleberry Finn 


Twain 


The Scarlet Letter 


Hawthorne 


Macbeth 


Shakespeare 


To Kill a Mockinabird 


Lee 


The Great Gatsby 


Fitzaerold 


Romeo and Juliet 


Shakespeare 


Hamlet 


Shakespeare 


Of Mice and Men 


Steinbeck 


Julius Caesar 


Shakespeare 


Lord of the Flies 


Goldina 


A Seoorote Peace 


Knowtes 


Catcher in the Rye 


Salinger 


Independent Schools^ Grades 9-12 


Macbeth 


Shakespeare 


Romeo and Juliet 


Shakespeare 


Huckleberry Finn 


Twain 


The Scarlet Letter 


Hawthorne 


Hamlet 


Shakespeare 


The Great Gatsby 


Fitzaerold 


To Kill a Mockinabird 


Lee 


Julius Caesar 


Shakespeare 


The Odyssey 


Homer 


Lord of the Flies 


Goidina 


Of Mice and Men 


Steinbeck 


Our Town 


Wilder 



e Changes over time in the nature of the most 
popular selections were minimal. Although the 
popularity of specific titles has shifted over 
time, ihe canon continues to be dominated by 
Shakespeare and other traditional authors, 
with some additional attention to contempo- 
rary literature and easily accessible texts (e.g., 
adolescent or young adult novels). 

e Most titles are regularly taught at several differ- 
ent grade levels. For example, of the 20 most 
frequently taught booki; in Grades 9 through 
12 in the public school sample, all are taught 
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in at least three grade levels, and 70% are 
taught in all four high school grades. Although 
most schools limit particular texte to a specific 
grade level, these results suggest that most ti- 
tles can be taught successfully at a variety of 
levels. 

e Although there is considerable diversity in the 
levels at which titles are taught, there is also 
some consistency in the grade levels at which 
specific titles are most likely to be taught 

e There is considerably more consensus about 
what the upper tracks are asked to read, both 
in terms of the percentage of schools citing 
each title and in temis of the amount of over- 
lap among the lists. The lists for the lower 
tracks show less overlap with one another, as 
well as a somewhat greater proportion of rela- 
tively recent literature and of young adult nov- 
els. 

The picture that is presented here is incomplete 
along a number of significant dimensions. It is im- 
portant to remember that this survey, and the lists 
that result, only asked about book-length works, not 
about the many anthologized selections of short 
stories, poems, and essays that complement the 
individual book-length titles. The distribution of fa- 
vorite authors, of works by women, and of minority 
literature might look somewhat different if the full 
range of selections were examined. Other studies 
from the Literature Center will clarify this larger 
picture. 

The second point to remember is that the lists 
reflect titles required of all students in any class 
within a school, not of all students who take English. 
Thus the curriculum experienced by any given stu- 
dent is likely to look different from that implied in 
these lists; for most, it is likely to be considerably 
narrower. On the other hand, the lists do not in- 
clude the books that students read independently, 
either for school or on their own. In that sense, the 
literary experience of American school children is 
likely to be considerably broader than these lists 
imply, at least for some children. 

What the lists do reflect is the state of the high 
school canon— the titles and authors that for what- 
ever reasons are most likely to find their way into 
the required curriculum. They thus reflect what 
schools explicitly value as the foundation of 
students' literary experience. With these lists in front 
of us, we have a more solid place to ground our 
current debates about what should be taught to 
whom, and why. Those debates will not be easily or 
quickly resolved. They involve fundamental ques- 
tions about the nature of the literary and cultural 
experiences that students could share, as well as the 
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degree of differentiation that is necessary if all stu- 
dents are to be able to claim a place and an identity 
within the works that they read. The debates also 
involve fundamental pedagogical questions about 
the most effective means to help all students de- 
velop an appreciation for and competence in the 
reading of literature. 

With these lists before us, it is time for such 
debates to begin. 

A full report of the study is available from the 
Center for the Learning and Teaching of Literature 
(Applebee; 1989} and from the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Reading and Communication SIcills [ED 309 
453]. The report includes details of sampling and 
analysis, mil lists of all titles taught by any school in 
the sample, and further breakdown of results by 



grade level, by track, and by type of comm jnity 
served. 
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Integrating Literature 
into Middle School Reading Classrooms 



by Jerry Johns and Susan J. Davis 

With an increasing emphasis on teaching litera- 
ture in reading classrooms, more teachers are look- 
ing for supplements to basal readers. Some middle 
school teachers are trying to integrate literature into 
their classrooms by teaching from literature antholo- 
gies and by using commercial novel units. Although 
these methods do meet the goal of using literature, 
there is a need for other innovative ways to involve 
middle school students in good literature. 

Using Specific Genres 

Restrepo (1988) developed a literature program 
for seventh graders in a middle class neighborhood 
in Florida where reading scores were below district 
and national norms. In addition to increasing test 
scores, Restrepo's goals were to develop an inte- 
grated program using a variety of books and to help 
the students develop an appreciation for literature 
and independence in reading. Restrepo^s belief was 
that students should study one genre of literature at 
a time to widen their interests. She noted that books 
should not be considered in isolation but as part of 
a larger section in literature. By studying different 
genres, the students in her program were able to 
compare books within and across genres. Four of 
the genres used in this program were biography, 
realistic fiction, poetry, and tragedy. 

Bosma (1 981 ) developed the idea of using genre 
in literature by designing a unit on folktales. She 
noted that folktales are a good unit of study for 
middle school students because: they are predict- 
able; they include stock characters; and they are 
loaded with adventure, humor, and rich language. 
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To begin her unit, Bosma picked 120 folktales 
with an annotated bibliography to be used in each 
of two sixth-grade classes. She read a folktale to the 
students; then the students read one independently. 
She asked the students to do a variety of activities; 
classify the types of folktales; recognize their theme; 
and evaluate the use of language in them. By the 
end of ten weeks, 90% of the students were able to 
classify the folktales by type: fairy tales, animal tales, 
legend, and myth. In addition, sh'^ reported high 
levels of student interest Folktales clearly served to 
involve students in literature study. 

When Anderson (1985) asked sixth-grade stu- 
dents of all reading levels to list the types of books 
they choose for free reading, the lists were similar 
across reading levels. The students chose adven- 
ture, mystery, tall tales, fantasy, and realistic fiction. 
Bosma's unit plan on folktales could be exter 'ed to 
these types oif books. 

Integrating Drama 

One of the genres of literature that many middle 
school teachers have not included in their programs 
is drama. Karabas and Leinwein (1985) suggest that 
drama be integrated into middle school education. 
Through drama, students can discover what !s 
meant by being human. Drama also spurs imagina- 
tion, insight, reflection, and self-knowledge. Karabas 
and Leinwein's objective in writing a unit on drama 
was to have students develop the pleasure and skills 
in reading and interpreting drama, to acquaint stu- 
dents with the dramatic tradition so they could criti- 
cally evaluate current theater, and to increase the 
students' insights in themselves* 

The unit in the curriculum includes sample les- 
sons for a unit on A Raisin in the Sun. During the 
unit, students are asked to present a critique of the 
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drama and to compare their reviews with those of 
reviewers of other dramatic performances. They dis- 
cuss the differences between a play, a novel, and a 
short story. Students are also asked to analyze the 
particular problems the playwright might have en- 
countered. Although the curriculum is based on a 
single play, the lessons the authors included would 
be an excellent basis for a teacher interested in 
preparing a unit on drama. 

Middle school is a time of growth for students; 
they are commonly called individuals between 
childhood and adulthood. Although middle school 
students are usually encouraged to ^grow up,'" 
Zancanella (1987) uses poetry with his seventh 
graders to get them to reflect upon their childh'x>d. 
Zancanella believes that middle schoolers ard as 
nostalgic about their younger ;ears as adults are. 
He suggests using Ann Sexton's poem, "Fury of 
Overshoes,'' to motivate his students to read and 
write about their childhood as they are trying to 
meaningfully connect their pasts to the present. 

Responding to Literature 

Teachers who ask their students to read litera- 
ture independently or listen to them read may ben- 
efit from the ideas of Halpern (1986> and the 
Alberta Department of Education (1987). Halpern 
(1986) suggests that instead of the t/pical lesson 
where students read and teachers ai'k questions, 
students write about the books they have read in a 
response journal. She suggests that students would 
learn more about literature if they personally re- 
spond to the books in writing. Some of the topics 
Halpern encourages students to write about include 
whether the students were attracted or repelled by 
the main character, an incident that made the stu- 
dent angry or happy, something the student did not 
understand, and a prediction of what could possibly 
happen next. 

The Alberta D -apartment of Education (1987) 
recommends a similar idea for teachers who read 
books to their classes. They suggest that students be 
directed to write in a listening log. The teacher need 
only stop at a pre-arranged point in the story and 
the students then write their responses to any num- 
ber of questions. Among the questions students 
could respond to are: what they are thinking of, if 
they have had a similar experience, what they are 
picturing in their heads, what feelings they have 
about the characters, and what questions they have 
about the story. 

Success in integrating literature into middle 
school reading classrooms has been achieved by 
the systematic study of different genres of literature 
(e.g., folktales, drama, poetry). Through a variety of 



activities, students can be engaged in comparisons, 
contrasts, and other higher-level thinking skills. Re- 
sponse journals in which students react to their 
reading by writing, provide another avenue to pro- 
mote reflection about the literature being read. 
Such journals have the potential to actively involve 
students in linking their ideas to those posed by the 
author, teacher, or other students. 

On a more general level, to develop student 
interest in reading literature, teachers might try the 
following techniques: suggest books that match stu- 
dent interest; read literature aloud to their classes; 
give students time to read in class; and make a great 
number of books available to students. 

Recently, there appears to be heightened inter- 
est in undertaking research on reading and lan- 
guage arts in the middle school. For example, the 
May 1 989 issue of the journal of Reading carries 
two articles about reading in middle schools, while 
the January 1990 issue of the same journal features 
''Helping Middle School Students Develop Lan- 
guage Facility" (Lane Roy Gauthier). The January 
1 990 English journal focuses on strategies and tech- 
niques for English instruction in middle schools and 
junior high schools. 
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Using Literature 

by Nola KortnerAiex 

The National Reading Initiative, an outgrowth of 
the California Reading Initiative, is a coordinating 
and disseminating network formed to promote 
reading and reduce illiteracy. Its members believe 
that literacy can be promoted by developing 
children's joy in stories and by instilling in young* 
sters an early love of literature through positive 
contact with books. [Cullinan, EJ 386 980] 

Through the use of children's literature in a 
school reading program, youngsters can enter the 
world of literature while they learn to read. Works 
of literature can have an integral place in the earliest 
stages of a reading program through a teacher's 
practice of reading aloud [Higgins, ED 273 933]. 
Some language arts specialists hold that real stories 
and real characters are better vehicles for teaching 
reading comprehension than the basal readers and 
accompanying workbooks [Smith*Burke, ED 280 
080). At the very least, real literature could be sub- 
stituted sometimes for the excerpts found in basal 
readers. 

Recent Research 

Tunnell and Jacobs [Ej 385 147] review the find- 
ings of several recent studies which support the 
success of a literature-based approach to literacy for 
various types of students, including limited English 
speakers, developmental readers, and remedial 
readers, as well as ordinary readers. They describe 
common elements found in different literature 
based programs, such as the use of natural text, 
reading aloud, and sustained silent reading. 

Basic Resources in Primary Grades 

Even young children can be involved in activities 
that establish positive attitudes toward reading and 
that pave the way for the use of children's literature 
as a medium for reading instruction. In the first 
weeks of kindergarten, many teachers use books to 
stimulate language development in children. Woru- 
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less books, such as Tomie dePaola's Pancakes for 
Breakfast and Turkle's Deep in the Forest are favor- 
ites of young children because they can enjoy fol- 
lowing the plot without straining to decode words, 
and because such books free a child's imagination 
to interpret the author's ideas in her/his own way. 

Many wordless books use a repeated pattern or 
a rhyme. The Haunted House (Bill Martin, jr.) uses 
the repetition I tiptoed...No one was there. Children 
can delight in chanting the repeated structure while 
tiptoeing around the room or pantomiming other 
ways to move [Sampson, ED 236 534]. Children can 
also make personal versions of book illustrations in 
watercolor, paint, or collages, for example, or use a 
storyboard and flannel figures to tell a beloved story 
in their own words. 

A second grade teacher in a rural Appalachian 
school supplements the required basal readings 
with familiar regional literature to teach reading to 
her students. The children also write their own re 
gional stories. She finds that motivation is high with 
this approach, unlike the low motivation which 
accompanies the purely basal reader approach [Ox- 
endine, ED 306 549]. 

Classroom teachers whc wish to use literature 
for reading instruction but are apprehensive be 
cause of lack of knowledge about children's books 
can work closely with the school librarian or with 
the children's librarian at the public library [Hanzl, Ej 
335 657]. A well stocked reading corner in the 
classroom gives children the opportunity to read a 
book more than once— along with the option of 
sometimes reading a book with no academic fol- 
lowup activities. Teachers themselves should read 
as many of the books in the reading corner as 
possible to become familiar with the material and to 
allow the children to observe and imitate their be 
havior [Newcastle and Ward, ED 260 377]. 
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Assessing Literature Based Reading 

How can teachers monitor a student's progress 
In literature based programs without skill work- 
books or tests to grade? Children can write a short 
paragraph about a book they liked (or did not like). 
Teachers can develop checklists to fill out as they 
listen to children read. Teachers can observe 
whether the students (1) show interest in words, (2) 
can tell a familiar story, (3) can point to individual 
words on a page, (4) turn the pages at the appropri- 
ate time when a story is being read aloud, (5) can 
find a familiar book on a shelf, (6) choose to read a 
book or to write during free time, (7) notice words 
and symbols in the classroom setting, (8) spell 
words developmentally, (9) ask questions about 
print, and (10) are aware that print has meaning. 
Teachers should become continuous observers 
who monitor the child's interaction with materials in 
the child's educational environment 

Most parents will accept a teacher's observation 
that a child is making progress In reading, even 
without the reinforcement of test results. And a 
child who is an enthusiastic reader by the end of the 
3rd grade will continue to develop competence in 
the upper elementary grader* (Lamme, ED 281 151]. 

Basal :'eading programs have been criticized for 
being on too literal a level and for their skill-oriented 
nature. When children in basaWominated programs 
reach the 4th grade, they often confront reading for 
the first time as a task that goes beyond the oral 
language background that has served them through 
the lower primary grades. Students are moved at 
this point into the literary tradition with vocabulary 
and content that outstrips what they know. They 
also come into contact with content area reading as 
science and social studies become individual disci- 
plines separate from language arts. 

Students accustomed to reading widely in non- 
basal materials, however, are less perplexed by nar- 
ratives of increased complexity. They have 
established an important connection: what reading 
class is really all about is reading books [Higgins, ED 
273 933]. They have received instruction in reading 
strategies that address the growing difficulty and 
length of books. They have been reading in the 
wealth of children's literature that admirably ad- 
dresses content area topics. A skillful teacher can 
use literature to teach the same skills that are pre- 
sented in the basal readers. Children can be taught 
to use their b;xkground knowledge, to analyze, and 
to monitor their own strategies for comprehension. 
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W/io/e Language and Guided Reading 
Approaches 

For middle level students, Cummings [ED 281 
207], an elementary school teacher himself, reconrv 
mends the whole language approach for the devel- 
opment of reading skills. His grade or class 
exemplifies a highly Integrated literature based ap- 
proach to reading. The students choose a theme, 
divide into groups of 3 to 5 students, select the titles 
they intend to read, and work out a time frame for 
reading. Each student keeps a reading journal to 
copy favorite passages and makes discussion notes 
dealing with literary concepts such as foreshadow- 
ing, characterization, or plot development. Orally, 
teacher and pupils compare and contrast plots and 
characters, discuss imaginative uses of language, 
consider the author's technique and s^-yle, examine 
illustrations, and make story predictions. 

An essay is usually expected of the students. 
Both rough drafts and the revised copies are written 
in the journals. Literature provides examples of 
good writing, and much time is spent learning to 
write short stories. The final component of 
Cummings' unit establishes closure of the theme 
with a day of sharing reading experiences. The 
whole class engages in activities such as dramatic 
interpretation, sharing creative art projects, book 
talks, tape recordings, or anything else that the class 
can think of [Cummings, ED 281 207]. 

Gary and Scott Poole [ED 273 936] use novels in 
guided reading instruction for teaching reading 
comprehension to upper level elementary school 
students. This method means more preparation 
time for the teacher, who must read the book, study 
the vocabulary, and compose study questions. But 
they consider the rewards of an interested, excited 
class worth the extra trouble. The Pooles build back- 
ground for each chapter, present the new vocabu- 
lary, and assign the chapter to be read silently. Then 
the chapter is either analyzed in class discjssion, or 
the students are given questions to be answered in 
writing. 

Teaching Guides 

Several teachers' guides that focus on using liter- 
ature in the reading program in the elementary 
grades are compiled by McClain [ED 260 381] and 
Hepler [Ej 374 854]. McClain emphasizes critical 
reading skills, while Hepler advocates teacher-devel- 
oped guides. Her criterion is that a good guide 
should improve the quality of the reader's experi- 
ence with the book— it should permit readers to 
examine their own responses and some of the rea- 
sons behind them. 
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As children grow and develop, the refining of the 
basic skills that make up the language arts-listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing— is accomplished 
more easily in an environment that offers the varied 
language experiences that come with literature. 
Such a program requires a teacher who is enthusias- 
tic about using real books, knowledgeable about 
what kind of materials are available, and eager to 
help students develop interest and enthusiasm in 
reading. 
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Integrating the Language Arts— and Much More 



by Betty Jane Wagner 

One of the liveliest current grass-roots mc/ye- 
ments among teachers in the 1990s is the Whole 
Language approach. Support groups for teacherf 
Teachers Applying Whole Language (TAWL), h 
sprung up all over the country. Major conventions 
of the National Council of Teachers of English and 
the International Reading Association, as well as 
other conferences, include well-attended sessions 
and informal get-togethers of teachers who want to 
share their commitment to Whole Language. 

This commitment on the part of ter chers is re- 
flected in Vermont's requirement that al new teach- 
ers have a Whole Language background. In 1987, 
New York State mandated teacher attendance 
seminars on Whole Language concepts. Many fonv 
see a Whole Language approach replacing reliance 
on the basal reader especially in California, largely 
because of the California Reading Initiative. 

What Whole Language Is 

Whole Language is a set of beliefs abvout how 
language learning happens and a set of principles to 
guide classroom practice (Goodman, 1 986). These 
include: 

• The function of language-oral and written-is 
to construct meaning (Altwerger, et al., 1987). 

• Language is both perso^ial and social. It serves 
thinking and communicating. 

• Speaking, listening, reading, and writing are all 
learned best in authentic speech and literacy 
events. Learners achieve expressive and com- 
munication purposes in a genuine social con- 
text (Newman, 1%5). 
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• The learner builds on prior knowledge and op- 
erates on ever-developing ''hypotheses'' about 
how oral and written language operate (Smith, 
1983). 

• Cognitive development depends on language 
develop^nent, and vice vorsa (Wells, 19b6). 

• Readerf predict, select confirm, and self-cor- 
rect as they make meaning out of print; the 
goal is comprehension. 

• Writers choose their own purposes as they 
write for varioiis audiences (themselves, pesrs, 
teachers); the goal is to make sense out of 
their experience and imagination. 

• Learning how to use language is accomplished 
as learners use language to leam about the 
world. The focus is on the subject matter (e.g. 
spiderS; the Oregon Trail). 

What Whole Language Is Not 

The Whole Language movement is in part a reac- 
tion to a trend that has characterized for several 
decades much of educational practice, especially at 
the elementary school level. This practice has fo- 
cused on the mastery of reading and writing skills, 
leaving little time in the school day for reading for 
pleasure or writing on topics of one's choice. Char- 
acteristics of this conventional belief system and 
practice are: 

• Reading and writing are beit broken down 
*nto tiny components to be taught in isolation 
and tested as discrete units. 

® Until children master the skills of phonics, 
word recognition, spelling, handwriting, etc, 
they are not ready to do actual reading or writ- 
ing. 
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• The sequences of isolated skills in teacher's 
manuals for basal readers and in standardized 
tests mirror developmental stages of growth. 

• Children learn best when they read from sim- 
plified basal readers that tightly control vocab- 
ulary and sentence structure. For primary 
children such textbooks are often organized 
around phonic pattems. 

• Writing instruction begins with handwriting 
and copying to master the basic skills. 

• Punctuation is leamed through workbook and 
ditto sheet exercises. 

• Reading and writing competence is reflected 
in the scores on tests of "sub-skills." 

• Children who do poorly on "sub-skills" are di- 
agnosed as poor readers, no matter how they 
comprehend what they read. Children who 
cannot be made to work on skill sheets may 
be diagnosed as behavior problems. 

What Happens in WhokU^^ 

• Teachers often read aloud or tell stories to chil- 
dren. 

• Children choose their own reading material 
much of the time. 

• Skills are acquired naturally in the context of 
meaningful oral interaction and literacy events. 

• Objects and leaming centers in primary class- 
rooms frequently have labels. Sets of direc- 
tions, Including information on storing 
materials, are written on charts or activity 
cards to guide children's engagement with ma- 
terials. 

• Teachers assemble classroom libraries of trade 
books representing unabridged, unsimplified 
literature. For beginners, predictable plots and 
repetitive refrains invite the children's involve- 
m' nt as cocreators (Routman, 1 988). 

• Children have daily opportunities for uninter- 
rupted reading. 

• Teachers model th^ act of reading and writing 
by reading and wnong themselves while the 
children do so. 

• Teachers model reading by reading high-inter- 
est predictable big books, pointing out the 
wcrds as the children read along with the 
teacher. 

• Teachers sometimes guide children's reading, 
showing them how to predict, ask appropriate 
qu2Stions, and map what they have read. 

• Teachers foster discussions of books, encour- 
aging learners how to talk about the moral 
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and ethical issues presented in literature, or to 
connect fiction with their own lives. 

• Children participate in literature circles in 
which they share and talk about books they 
have read (Atwell, 1987). 

• Small groups report on information they have 
learned from books. 

• Children turn stories into scripts, rehearse 
them, and present them as puppet shows, 
plays, or tapes. 

• Children usually choose the topics they want 
to write about 

• Teachers sometimes demonstrate writing by 
putting the children's contributions onto expe- 
rience charts that can then be read together. 

• Children write and illustrate their own books 
that are shared with the class. 

• Teachers coach children through the various 
parts of the writing process (prewriting, draft- 
ing, revising, and editing), conferencing with 
them at various stages. 

• Children meet in small groups to read their 
own writing and get responses from their 
peers. 

• Children meet in pairs to edit their written 
work together before copying it for publica- 
tion. 

• Teachers support student-centered leaming by 
creating a literate environment, stimulating in- 
terest by helping children connect new experi- 
ence with previous experience, and facilitating 
the learners' achievement 

• Teachers integrate the language arts by devel- 
oping the curriculum around broad themes, 
such as Indians or mammals. 

• Teachers evaluate the progress of learners by 
documenting their ongoing work in the class- 
room, analyzing their reading miscues and 
progress in invented spelling, and keeping 
portfolios of their writing to show growth 
(Goodman, etal., 1968). 

Theory and Research Supporting Whole 
Language 

Whole Language is consistent with the most re- 
spected understandings of how children learn, 
some of which go back to the early decades of this 
century. Whole Language is rooted in the seminal 
work of John Dewey, Lev Vygotsky, Jean Piaget, 
James Moffett, James Britton, Michael Halliday, 
Donald Graves, Margaret Donaldson, Gordon 
Wells, Glenda Bissex, Kenneth Goodman, Anne 
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Whole Language: Integrating the Language Arts^nd 

Haas Dyson, and Shirley Brice Heath. These theo- 
rists and researchers have shown that human com- 
petence in oral and written language grows as 
language is used for real purposes-^without formal 
drill/ intensive corrective feedback, or direct instruc- 
tion. Children learn as they engage as active agents 
constructing their own coherent views of the world 
and of the language human beings use to interact 
with the v/orld and with each other. The develop- 
ment of writing and reading is fostered by meaning- 
ful social interaction, usually entailing oral language. 
Language learning is different from other school 
subjects. It is not a new subject, and it is not even a 
subject It permeates every part of people's lives 
and itself constitutes a major way of abstracting. So 
learning language raises more clearly than other 
school courses the issues of integration"" (Moffett 
and Wagner, 1983). One pervasive response to this 
understanding of language is the Whole Language 
movement 
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Schema Activation^ Construction^ and 

Application 



by Marino CAlvarez and Victoria /. Ri$ko 

Readers rely on their prior knowledge and world 
experience when trying to comprehend a text It is 
this organized knowledge that is accessed during 
reading that is referred to as schema (plural sche- 
mata). Readers make use of their schema when tney 
can relate what they already know about a topic to 
the facts and ideas appearing in a text. The richer 
the schema is for a given topic the better a reader 
will understand the topic. 

Schema tk'^orists have advanced our under* 
standing of reading comprehension by describing 
how prior knowledge can enhance a reader's inter* 
action with the text Accordingly, comprehension 
occurs when a reader is able to use prior knowledge 
and experience to interpret an author's message 
(Bransford, 1 985; Norris & Phillips, 1 987). Educators 
and researchers have suggested numerous instruc* 
tional strategies to help students activate and use 
prior knowledge to aid comprehension. Yet, 
schema theory does not explain how readers mod- 
ify and create new schema when presented with 
novel information in texts. 

Schema Activation 

Because texts are never completely explicit the 
reader must rely on preexisting schemata to provide 
plausible interpretations. Yet there is much evi- 
dence that good and poor readers do not always 
use schemata appropriately or are unaware of 
whether the information they are reading is consis- 
tent with their existing knowledge. Also, there is 
evidence that students who do not spontaneously 
use schemata as they read will engage them if given 
explicit instructions prior to reading (e.g., Bransford, 
1979). 
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Prereading strategies have been developed to 
help students relate new information appearing in 
written discourse to their existing knowledge. The 
design of many of these preorganizers reflects 
Ausubel's (1959) definition of readiness and the 
purpose of their use is to create a mind set prior to 
reading. These preorganizers have included ad- 
vance organizers (Ausubel, 1960), structured over- 
views or graphic organizers (Alvermann, 1981), 
previews (Graves, et a/., 1983), concept maps 
(Novak & Cowin, 1984)^ and thematic organizers 
(Alvarez, 1980, 1983; Alvarez & Risko, 1989; Risko 
& Alvarez, 1 986). 

Schema Construction and Application 

Learning novel concepts may require the reader 
to connect new Information to a congruent mental 
model. Mental models represent an individual's 
construal of existing knowledge and/or new infor- 
mation in the domain even though this information 
may be fragmentary, inaccurate, or inconsistent 
(Centner & Centner, 1983). A person's mental 
model is a representation of a particular belief 
based on existing knowledge of a physical system 
or a semantic representation depicted in a text For 
example, a person may hold a belief th?t balls are 
round, inflatable and are made to bounce. How- 
ever, this person may encounter a football (an ellip- 
soid) that is kicked or thrown, or ball bearings that 
are solid, or a bowling ball that is solid and has holes 
drilled into it for the purpose of rolling rather than 
bouncing. This new knowledge is integrated into a 
new, more complex, mental structure about the 
shape, substance, form, and function of balls. 

As Bransford (1985) points out schema activa- 
tion and schema construction are two different 
problems. While it is possible to activate existing 
schemata with a given topic^ it does not necessarily 
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follow that a learner can use this activated knowl- 
edge to develop new knowledge and skills. Problem 
solving lessons and activities can provide learners 
with situations that aid in schema construction 
which Includes critical thinking. Critical thinking the- 
ory enables a reader to analyze an ambiguous text. 
When versed in this process, a reader can either 
weigh alternative interpretations, dismiss others, 
make a decision to evaluate multiple possibilities, or 
accept the information as being reasonable. This 
process helps students to modify or extend their 
mental model, or existing knowledge base, for tar- 
get concepts. 

Several teacher-directed and self-initiated activi- 
ties can be used to promote schema construction 
and application of knowledge to novel situations. 
Four such strategies that are designed to foster 
shared meaning between and among teachers and 
peers are: cases, interactive videodiscs, hierarchical 
concept maps, and Vee diagrams. 

Cases that present learners with single and var* 
led contexts across disciplines provide learners with 
scenarios that can be discussed and analyzed from 
multiple perspectives (e.g«, see Christensen, 1987; 
Spiro, et ai, 1987). These cases can include written 
documents, recorded (musical as well as narrative) 
interludes, paintings, artifacts, video portrayals, and 
other pertinent substances and materials. Another 
teacher-directed strategy is the use of interactive 
videodiscs. Bransford and his colleagues are devel- 
oping episodes, revolving around problem-oriented 
learning environments, that can be computer-ac- 
cessed by learners to invite critical thinking and 
schema construction (see Bransford, et a/., 1989; 
Bransford, et a/., in press). 

Hierarchical concept maps and Vee diagrams 
are two methods that students can initiate on their 
own for schema construction and application. Hier- 
archical concept maps (Novak & Gowin, 1984) are 
designed to help the reader clarify ambiguities of a 
text while simultaneously revealing any misconcep- 
tions that result from a reading. More importantly 
they provide the learner with a tool from which to 
initiate ideas that can be shared by visual inspection 
with someone else. The Vee diagram (Gowin, 
1981/1987) is a method by which a learner can 
learn about the structure of knowledge and knowl- 
edge-making within a given discipline and use this 
knowledge in novel contexts. 

Students can be taught to incorporate new infor- 
mation into their existing world knowledge. This can 
be accomplished through teacher guided instruc- 
tion and self-initiated strategies that includes meth- 
ods and meaningful materials that induce critical 
thinking with conceptual problems. In order for 



schema construction to occur, a framework needs 
to be provided that helps readers to elaborate upon 
new facts and ideas and to clarify their significance 
or relevance. Students need to learn more about 
themselves as learners. Notable in this learning con- 
text is the relationship between facts and ideas 
learned in formal school settings and those encoun- 
tered in evei/day learning environments. Perhaps 
within this inquiry we will be led to discover the 
ways individuals choose to relate new information 
to existing schemata and how this new information 
influences their future knowledge and decision-mak- 
ing. 

Additional material on schemata can be found in 
the ERIC database. Some recent articles are: 
Anstey, Michele. ''Helping Children Learn How to 
Learn,'" Australian Journal of Reading, 1 1 (4) No- 
vember 1988, p. 269-77. (EJ 383 664] 

Blachowicz, Camille L Z. and Fisher, Peter J. L Defin- 
ing is an Unnatural Act: A Study of Written Defini- 
tions. Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Reading Conference, 1 988. 1 7 p. [ED 
301 854] 

Bloom, Charles P. The Roles of Schemata in Memory 
for Text* Discourse Processes, 11 (3) July-Septem- 
ber 1988, p. 305-18. (EJ 381 725] 

Mealey, Donna L and Nist, Sherrie L. "Postsecondary, 
Teacher Directed Comprehension Strategies," Jour- 
nal of Reading, 32 (6) March 1989, p. 484-93. [EJ 
383 759] 

Scales, Alice M. Teaching College Reading and Study 
Skills through a Metacognitive-Schema Approach." 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the In- 
ternational Reading Association, 1987. 39 p. [ED 
298 428] 
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Creative Dramatics 
in tlie Language Arts Classroom 



by Bruce Robbins 

It is ironic that although most English teachers 
consider drama to be within their curricular domain, 
drama is used more often as a teaching method in 
other disciplines. Dramatic techniques such as role 
playing and simulations are well documented in 
social studies and history, business and vocational, 
foreign language, counseling, and even scidnce 
classef ^ut according to recent reports (Applebee, 
1984; uoodlad, 1984) dramatic techniques are 
rarely used to teach language arts classes in the 
U.S., especially at the secondary level. English teach- 
ers tend to relegate drama to theater courses, isolat- 
ing drama techniques from most English 
classrooms. Yet, the literature on classroom drama 
suggests that there is considerable untapped poterv 
tial for using drama as a teaching method. 

Experts emphasize that using dramatic tech- 
niques as a teaching method is not the same thing 
as teaching theater. Theater is an art form which 
focuses on a product, a play production for an 
audience. Drama in the classroom— often referred 
to as creative dramatics to distinguish it from theater 
arts— Is informal and focuses on the process of dra- 
matic enactment for the sake of the learner, not an 
audience. Classroom drama is not learning about 
drama, but learning through drama. Charles Combs 
(1988) explains: 

While drama is informed by many of the ideas 
and practices of theater art it is principally valued as 
a learning medium rather tlian as an art form, and is 
governed and validated through criteria o'J)er than 
aesthetics. Informal drama's goals are based in peda- 
gogical, developmental and learning theory as much 
or more than they are arts based; its objectives are 
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manifold, but they are all directed toward the growth 
and development of the participant rather than the 
entertainment or stimulation of the observer, (p.9) 

DraiTta is a Highly Valued Teaching Tech- 
nique 

In dramatic activities, students use and examine 
their present knowledge in order to induce new 
knowledge. Bolton (1985) points out that while 
much school learning is an accruing of facts, drama 
can help students reframe their knowledge into new 
perspectives. Dramatic activity is a way of exploring 
subject matter and its relationships to self and soci- 
ety, a way of ^ making personal meaning and sense 
of universal, abstract, social^ moral, and ethical con- 
cepts through the concrete experience of the 
drama.'' (Norman, 1 981 ^ p. 50, as quoted by Bolton, 
1985, p.155) 

According to Dorothy Heathcote (1983), an im- 
portant value of using drama in the classroom is that 
""in drama the complexity of living is removed tem- 
porarily into this protected bower so that children 
not only can learn it and explore it, but also enjoy 
it." (p701) 

Meathcote also emphasizes the way drama en- 
courages enactment of many different social roles 
and engages many levels, styles, and uses of lan- 
guage. Language is the central tool and concern for 
Meathcote, who notes the crucial nature of commu- 
nication in society and places communication at the 
center of the educational system. 

Other researchers and theorists also attribute 
many benefits to using drama in the classroom, in 
Dramatics and the Teaching of Literature, James 
Moetker (1969) contends that drama increases cre- 
ativity, originality, sensitivity, fluency, flexibility, 
emotional stability, cooperation, and examination 
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of moral attitudes, while developing communica- 
tion skills and appreciation of literature. Hoetker 
describes drama as a method of better accommo- 
dating students whose learning styles are visual or 
kinesthetic, of teaching critical skills, and of produc- 
ing aesthetic experiences with literature. 

Most of the research on drama in the classroom 
has been done at the primary level, where drama 
has been found to improve reading comprehension, 
persuasive writing, self concepts, and attitudes to- 
ward others (Pellegrini and Galda, 1982; Courgey, 
1984; and Wagner, 1 987). In her research with high 
school students, Renee Clift (1983) found that stu- 
dents using dramatic enactment performed as well 
as students in traditional lecture, discussion, or seat- 
work modes. Moreover, they experienced more in- 
stances of higher order thinking, more topic-specific 
emotions, decreased apprehension, and less topic- 
irrelevant thought than students in the non-dramatic 
mode. 

Benefits Can be Gained with Varied Ap- 
plications 

Drama has many applications in the classroom. 
The teacher may work in role, as Dorothy 
Heathcote (1985) demonstrates, assuming for her- 
self and her students the "mantle of the expert." 
With this role-playing technique, teacher and stu- 
dents might assume t.K> attitudes and language of 
present-day scientists planning a Bronze-Age com- 
munity; or they could become monks who find an 
ancient manuscript and must decide what should 
be done with it. 

Whether students become the town council in 
"The Pied Piper" (Tarlington, 1985), government 
officials In Farley Mowat's Never Cry Wolf (Barker, 
1988), or representatives of the publishing industry 
(Martin, 1 982), teacher and students collaboratively 
construct their imaginary world. The gradual con- 
struction and exploration of this world results in a 
better and more personal understanding of the cen- 
tral Issues being studied. 

Improvisation takes many useful forms besides 
role playing. Theater guides like V-* la Spolln's clas- 
sic Improvisation for the Theatre (1963) provide a 
wealth of activities, but the most successful improvi- 
sations are those derived from the work at hand. For 
example, a class might dramatize what it Is like to be 
an outsider while reading Faulkner's "A Rose for 
Emily" (Bailey, 1982) or might simulate being survi- 
vors on a deserted island before beginning 
Coldlng's Lord of the Flies (Sheehy, 1982). Catheririe 
Hrybyk's (1983) class Improvised a trial of Nora 
Helmer from Ibsen's The Doll House, and Helen 
Sheehy's (1982) students worked in interpretive 
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groups to enact the ways Nora might make her final 
exit, reflecting all they knew about Nora's character 
and situation. 

Other techniques useful in the classroom are 
readers' theater and choral readings and writing and 
producing radio programs, television screenplays, 
or documentaries. Students develop both an under- 
standing of and appreciation for literary genres and 
for particular works of fiction by writing scripts from 
fiction or writing fiction descriptions from play 
scenes. 

Dramatic activity is a useful way to begin a piece 
of literature or to generate ideas for writing. Drama 
can encourage students to explore, clarify, and elab- 
orate feelings, attitudes, and ideas. Because drama 
requires students to organize, synthesize, and artic- 
ulate their Ideas, It provides an excellent opportu- 
nity for reflection and evaluation at the conclusion 
of a unit of study. 

ne Teacher Plays the Role of Facilitator 

In using drama in the classroom, the teacher 
becomes a facilitator rather than an authority or the 
source of knowledge. Hoetker (1969) warns that 
"the teacher who too often imposes his authority, 
or who conceives of drama as a kind of Inductive 
method for arriving at preordained correct answers, 
will certainly vitiate the developmental values of 
drama and possibly its educational values as well." 
(p.28) 

Classroom drama is most useful in exploring top- 
ics when there are no single, correct answers or 
interpretations, and when divergence is more Inter- 
esting than conformity and truth is interpretable. As 
Douglas Barnes (1968) puts it, "Education should 
strive not for the acceptance of one voice, but for 
an active exploration of many voices." (p.3) 

As collaborator and guide, the teacher sets the 
topic and starts things In motion, but the students' 
choices determine the course the lesson will take. 
The teacher encourages students to take the major 
responsibility for giving meaning to the curricular 
concepts and to communicate them through action, 
gesture, and dialogue. Heathcote (1983) says that 
the teacher and students make a journey into new 
territory together. Cecily O'Neill (1985) writes, 
"The dramatic world of educational drama is most 
valuable both educationally and aesthetically when 
its construction is shared and its meanings neeoti- 
ated." (p.160) 

Constructing shared, negotiated meanings re- 
quires that teachers feel secure enough to give stu- 
dents center stage in the classroom. Practitioners 
advise interested teachers to begin by devising brief 
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activities, to use familiar subject matter, and to resist 
making hasty judgments. Hoetker (1969) cautions 
that ^development through drama Is a gradual, cu- 
mulative process^ and It is very uncertain v/hat may 
be the developmental timetable^ especially if drama 
is only an occasional activity/ (p.29) However, with 
practice; teachers of English will discover that the 
use of drama techniques In the classroom can be^ 
come a vital part of their teaching repertoire. 
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Spolln, Viola. Improvisation for the Theater. Evanston, 
Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 1963. 

Turlington, Carole. "'Dear Mr. Piper...': Using Drama 
to Create Context for Children's Writing," Theory 
Into Practice, 24 (3), Summer 1985, pp. 199-204. 

Wagner, Betty jane. "Elevating the Written Word 
through the Spoken: Dorothy Heathcote and a 
Croup of 9- to 1 3-year-olds as Monks," Theory Into 
Practice, 24 (3), Summer 1985, pp. 166-172. 

Wagner, Betty Jane. "The Effect of Role Playing on the 
Written Persuasion of Fourth and Eighth Graders,'' 
[1987]. 52 pp. (ED 285 155] 
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Introduction to FAST Bibs 



Two types of citations are included in these bibliographies— citations to ERIC documents 
and citations to journal articles. The distinction between the two is important only if you are 
Interested in obtaining the full text of any of these items. To obtain the full text of ERIC 
documents; you will need the ED number given in square brackets following the citation. 
For approximately 98% of the ERIC documents, the full text can be found in the ERIC 
microfiche collection. This collection is available in over 800 libraries across the country. 
Alternatively; you may prefer to order your own copy of the document from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). You can contact EDRS by writing to 7420 
Fullerton Road, Suite 110, Springfield, VA 22153-2852, or by telephoning them at (800) 
443-ERIC (3742) or (703) 440-1400. For those few ERIC documents which are not available 
by chese means, information regarding their availability is provided in the square brackets. 

Full text copies of journal articles are not available in the ERIC microfiche collection or 
through EDRS. Articles can be acquired most economically from library collections or 
through interlibrary loan. Articles from some journals are also available through University 
Microfilms International at (800) 732-061 6 or through the Original Article Tearsheet Service 
of the Institute for Scientific Information at (800) 523-1850. 
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Focused Access to Selected Topics No. 59 

a FAST Bib by the 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 



Creative Arts in the Classroom: Readers^ 
Theater, Drama, and Oral Interpretation 

by Jerry Johns, Mary Ellen Sanders, and Sharon Weber 



This bibliography focuses on the integration of 
the creative arts into classroom, it is organized into 
three sections: Overview^ Readers' Theater, and 
Dramatic Production and Interpretation. The entries 
in these sections should help teachers discover how 
the use of the creative arts can become a vital part 
of their curriculum. Because there was not consis- 
tency with the term "readers' theateK' (singular or 
plural and spelling of theater), the annotations re- 
flect the authors' usage. 

Overview 

Cowen, John ed. Teaching Reading through the 
Arts, Newark, Del.: International Reading Associa- 
tJonJ983.116p. [ED 226 339] 

Explores ways of using the arts in humanizing 
reading instruction and developing lifetime read- 
ers. Offers many creative articles to help reading 
and classroom teachers provide their students 
with educational experiences that will not only 
help them master basic skills but also affect their 
capacity for aesthetic appreciation, growth, and 
sensitivity. 

Robbins, Bruce. ''Creative Dramatics in the Language 
Arts Classroom." ERIC Digest ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Reading and Communication Skills, 1988. 3p. 
[ED 297 402] Available from ERIC/RCS. 

Suggests that there is considerable untapped 
potential for using drama as a teaching method 
in the English classroom, including improvisa- 
tion; role-playing; readers' theater; choral read- 
ings; and writing and producing radio programs, 
television screenplays, or documentaries. 
Stresses *hat the use of drama in the classroom 
helps the teacher to become a facilitator rather 
than an authority or the source of knowl(.Jge. 
Notes that drama techniques in the classroom 
can become a vital part of a teacher's repertoire. 

Stahlschmidt, Agnes D. "Teaching with Tride Books, 
K-8: Library Resource Materials for Teachers and 
Students." Portions of this paper presented at the 



Annual Spring Conference of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1989. 9p. [ED 305 654] 

includes annotations of library resource mate- 
rials in the following areas: (1) "Identifying Titles 
for Reading Aloud"; (2) "Learning to Express 
Yourself: Puppetry, Reader's Theater, Storytell- 
ing"; and (3) "Just for Fun: Literature Activities." 

Readers^ Theater 

Ediger, Marlow. " Reader's Theatre in the Curriculum." 
1989. 9p. [ED 306 619] 

Suggests that reader's theater has much to 
offer at all levels of student development. De- 
fines principles of learning from educational psy- 
chology that need to be emphasized, including: 
meaningful experiences for students; provision 
for individual differences among students; and 
appropriate sequence in learning. Focuses on 
information which should be included in in- 
service education. 

Hall, Donna R. "Oral Interpretation: An Approach to 
Teaching Secondary English." Paper presented at 
the joint Meeting of the Central States Speech As- 
sociation and the Southern Speech Communica- 
tion Association, 1987. 15p. [ED 280 106] 

Suggests that oral interpretation facilitates the 
learning processes of adolescents by making the 
presentation of subject matter more interesting 
and meaningful to them, helping them feel in- 
volved, and providing them with an opportunity 
to perceive literature in action. Presents prose, 
poetry, and drama in a storytelling, choral read- 
ing, or readers' theatre format as an exciting way 
to explore literature and to stimulate productive 
student endeavors. 

Kelly, Patricia P. "Performing Literature," English lour- 
nal, v72 n8 p62-63 Dec 1 983. 

Provides an annotated bibliography of 
sources that will help teachers select materials 
and structure activities in oral interpretation. 
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readers' theatre^ improvisation, and creative 
speaking for the English classroom. 

Miller, Cynthia A. Concepts for Adapting and Direct- 
ing a Readers' Theatre Production: Symbolism, 
Synecdoche, and Metonymy,'' Communication Ed- 
ucation, v33 n4 p343-50 Oct 1984, 

Clarifies the principles behind preparing a 
piece of literature for a Readers' Theatre produc- 
tion. Uses Sylvia Plath's autobiographical novet 
The Bell Jar, as an example. 

Miller, Gail. ''Scripting Oral History: An Examination 
of Structural Differences between Oral and Writ- 
ten Narratives." Paper presented at the Semi- 
nar/Conference on Oral Tradition, 1983. 17p. [ED 
225 225] 

Suggests that while the availability of both 
oral and written historical narratives provides the 
Readers' Theater adapter with a rich opportunity 
to experiment with mixing oral and written narra- 
tive styles in documentary form, those who plan 
to use such mixing must consider the differences 
between oral and written narratives. 

Piccinino^ Barry. "Have You Tried Readers' Theater in 
Your Reading Classroom?" Paper presented at the 
Annual Conference of the Westem College Read- 
ing and Learning Association^ 1989. 12p. (ED 311 
405] 

Advocates the use of readers' theater in the 
college reading classroom. Discusses the defini- 
tion of readers' theater; its advantages and disad- 
vantages; choices of materials and suggested 
materials; cutting and adaptation; classroom use; 
personal considerations; physical arrangement 
and movement; rehearsal; onstage and offstage 
focus; and group self-evaluation. 

Ratliff, Gerald Lwee "Readers' Theatre: A Basic Ap- 
proach to Teach' f g Literature/ Teaching English in 
the Two Year College, vl2 nl p48-51 Feb 1985. 

Provides an overview and sex eral examples 
of the " readers' theatre" approach to teaching 
literature, which dramatizes literature to provide 
both a visual and an oral stimulus for those unac- 
customed to using imagination to experience 
literary works. 

Shanklin, Nancy L; Rhodes, Lynn K. "Comprehen- 
sion Instruction as Sharing and Extending," Read- 
ing Teacher, v42 n7 p496-500 Mar 1989. 

Asserts that students' reading comprehension 
is enhanced by sharing personal text interpreta- 
tions through social interaction in the reading 
classroom. Presents three lessons which encour- 
age sharing and extending text comprehension 
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by exploring text meaning through art; by devel- 
oping a Readers' Theatre script; and by shifting 
question-asking responsibility to students. 

Swanson, Charlene C. "Reading and Writing Readers' 
Theatre Scripts." Reading Around Series No. 1. 
Australian Reading Association, 1988. 5p. [ED 296 
293] 

Describes the processes involved in execut 
ing a readers' theatre. Outlines the procedures 
for implementing readers' theater in the class- 
room: (1) finding or writing scripts; (2) introduc- 
ing and assigning parts; (3) rehearsing; (4) 
reassigning parts; (5) planning a performance; 
and (6) finally performing. Concludes that the 
major benefits of readers' theater are increased 
oral reading, a deeper and more meaningful un- 
derstanding of the elements of story such as 
character and plot development, and exposure 
to new books. 

White, Melvin R. "Unusual Uses/Audiences for 
Readers' Theatre." Paper presented at the Meeting 
of the American Conference of the Communica- 
tion Association of the Pacific, 1 982. 1 9p. (ED 224 
075] 

Explains how from the beginning, readers the- 
atre performances generally have been held in 
academic or theatrical settings and have relied 
heavily on literary scripts; where as now, readers 
theatre performers are finding a wider range of 
audiences and materials for their use. Discusses 
how special audiences such as elementary and 
secondary schools, schools for the physically 
handicapped, prisons, retirement homes, 
churches, and recre?tional camps have 
prompted performers r.nd teachers to look for 
new sources of materials and to develop their 
own without relying on traditional literature. 

Dramatic Production and Interpretation 

Blake, Robert W. "The Play's the Thing: Showing Mid- 
dle School Students How to Read a Play, The 
Monke/s Paw'." 1987. 14p. [ED 284 316] 

Provides a lesson plan based on W. W. 
Jacob's dramatic play, The Monkey's Paw, which 
is intended for middle school teachers interested 
in helping students learn how to read and see a 
play by themselves. Discusses the general in- 
structional objectives that students should attain 
after having read, discussed, and interpreted a 
well-made and worthwhile play. Considers vari- 
ous strategies for teaching the play, including 
how much time to spend on background, read- 
ing the play as a script, and basic terms for 
dealing with the structure (plot). Concludes with 
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a list of eight different v/ays to evaluate the 
students' success in learning about the play and 
with a brief coda that reiterates the purpose of 
the lesson plan and its usefulness for future stud- 
ies of dramatic texts, 

Hayes, David> "Children as Storytellers/' Reading Ho- 
rizons, v29 n2 pi 39^6 Win 1989. 

Encourages the use of storytelling in the class- 
room as a method for developing verbal, written, 
and reading skills , as well as nonverbal commu- 
nication skills. Offers guidelines and specific ac- 
tivit*^s for involving students in storytelling. 

Karabas, Gertrude; Leinwein, Rochelle. Teaching Liter- 
ature Grade 9: Integrating the Communication Arts. 
Drama. Experimental New . ork City Board of Edu- 
cation, Division of Curriculum and instruction. 
1985. 72p.[ED 290154] 

Demonstrates a variety of ways in which lis- 
tening, speaking, reading, and writing activities 
can be built around the study of the drama in the 
ninth-grade classroom. Begins with an introduc- 
tion to teaching drama. Discusses teaching 
drama as both literature and theater, and devel- 
oping skills in play reading. Includes worksheets 
containing techniques for playreading and a 
checklist of questions for readers of plays; mate- 
rial on approaches to teaching drama and on 
using drama to teach reading skills; and a de- 
scription of a resource unit on teaching the play, 
A Raisin in the Sun, by Lorraine Hansberry. In- 
cludes fourteen sample lessons centered around 
A Raisin in the Sun. 

Manna, Anthony L Xurtains Up on Contemporary 
Plays,'' English Journal, v72 n6 p53-56 Oct 1984. 

Discovers the lack of attention given to plays 
for young adults in most published booklists, and 
includes a list of recent works for junior and 
senior high readers. 



Stewart, Robert ''Lesson Plan Takes Puzzle out. of 
Play Reading." 1985. 7p. [ED 269 823] 

Presents a lesson plan intended to foster play- 
reading skills in high school students. Teaches 
essential ingredients of a play in a single class 
period which can be used verbatim or adapted 
as desired. Includes a phase for motivating stu- 
dent interest in reading plays, a discussion of the 
skills needed for reading a script, and a descrip- 
tion of the nine parts of a stage. 

Theater Arts; A Thematic Approach to Integrating the 
Communication Arts. High School PREP. New York 
City Board of Education. 1985. 130p. [ED 281 
266] 

Uses a theater arts thematic approach to 
demonstrate ways listening, speaking, and writ* 
ing activities can be built around the study of 
works of literature. Presents activities and sample 
lessons to help students develop an awareness 
of the interrelationships between performance 
and the language arts. Consists mainly of sample 
lesson plans for the following: (1) preparatory 
activities, (2) unit based on a play, (3) mythology 
unit, (4) short story unit, and (5) unit based on a 
novel. Concludes with two appendixes, one pro- 
viding definition^' of readers' theater and the 
other an annotated bibliography of sou^^.wS on 
oral interpretation and readers' theater. 

Waack, William L. Theater Programs in the Small 
High School: Creation, Maintenance, Enrichment,'' 
NASSP Bulletin, v72 n504 pi 1 M 7 jan 1988. 

Suggests that small high schools on a limited 
budget do not have to sacrifice a theater pro- 
gram. Explains how teacher/director can use 
basic materials to develop an outstanding pro- 
gram based on units within the language arts 
curriculum, mini-courses, staged readings, or 
productions of original plays. 
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Focused Access to Selected Topics No. 56 

A FAST Bib by the 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Commtinication Skills 



Communication Skills across the Curriculum 

By Jerry Johns, Sharon Weber, and Kafy Howe 



This FAST Bib focuses on the integration of the 
essential communication skills of speaking, reading, 
writing, listening, and viewing into all areas of the 
curriculum. Based on entries to he ERIC database, 
the bibliography contains selected references from 
1987 to 1990, and is organized into three sections: 
(1) Overview, (2) Language Arts Applications, and 
(3) Special Curriculum Applications. 

Overview 

Blazer, Phyllis C. Whole Language Annotated Bibli- 
ography.'' 1 989. 8p. [ED 307 595] 

Begins with a brief introduction which sum- 
marizes the characteristics of whole language 
theory. Includes a 28Htem annotated bibliogra- 
phy of books and journal articles, many of which 
are 1988 and 1989. 

Bromley, Karen D'Angelo. ''Language Arts: Exploring 
Connections." 1988. 490p. [ED 308 507] 

Advocates that language learning be incorpo- 
rated throughout the curriculum. Contains the 
following chapters: (1) "Language Arts and the 
Beginning of Language"; (2) "A Literature Foun- 
dation"; (3) "Composing and Comprehending 
via Literature"; (4) "Connections: Listening and 
Reading"; (5) "Listening: A Comprehending Pro- 
cess"; (6) "Reading: A Comprehending Pro- 
cess"; (7) "Connections: Speaking and Writing"; 
(8) "Speaking: A Composing Process"; (9) "Writ- 
ing: A Composing Process"; (10) "Connections: 
Comprehending and Composing"; and (11) 
"Managing an Integrated Language Arts Pro- 
gram." 

Chew, Charles R. "Whole Language: Not the Sum of 
Its Parts." Paper presented at the Meeting of the 
Catskill Whole Language Conference, 1987. 16p. 
(ED 286 181] 

Recognizes that students come to the class- 
room knowing something about language use, 
and that their prior knowledge must be built up 
and used to help them comprehend and use 
language experiences. Notes that the integration 
of language arts skills can empower students and 



build their confidence, and thus improve stu- 
dents and socie^ as a whole. 

Combs, Martha, ed. " National Reading and Language 
Arts Educators' Conference Yearbook." Papers 
from the National Reading and Language Arts 
Educators' Conference, 1987. 104p. [ED 294 160] 
Covers a variety of lopics in the field of lan- 
guage arts instruction, such as creative writing 
instruction, reading assessment from a Whole 
Language perspective, journal writing, and strat- 
egies for modifying commercial reading materi- 
als. 

Cousin, Patricia TeffL "Toward Better Use of Im- 
proved Textbooks," Reading Research and Instruc- 
t/on, v29n1 p61-64 Fall 1989. 

Recommends teaching suggestions which 
focus on three broad areas: (1) strategies for 
teaching textbook organization; (2) strategies for 
using graphics to organize the information cov- 
ered in the text; and (3) the use of an integrated 
approach to content area teaching. 

"English Language Arts Syllabus K-12. A Publication 
for Curriculum Developers. 1 988. [ED 299 578] 

Outlines general criteria for an effective inte- 
grated curriculum in English language arts, sug- 
gests the instructional objectives that need to be 
addressed, and provides direction for the evalua- 
tion of student progress and program effective- 
ness. 

Farris, Pamela J. "From Basa ''»ader to Whole Lan- 
guage: Transition Tactics," reading Horizons, v30 
n1 p23-29 Fall 1989. 

Offers suggestions in the areas of classroom 
management, instroctional strategies, and evalu- 
ation to assist in making a smooth transition from 
the basal to the whole language program. 

Farris, Pamela ].; Kaczmarski, Deura. "Whole Lan- 
gua,ge, A Closer Look," Contemporary Education, 
v59 n2 p77-81 Win 1988. 

Discusses whole language learning in terms 
of its rationale, practical applications, implica- 
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tions fo.' how communication skills are taught, 
and classroom implementation. 

Gambelt Tiovor J. Communication across the Cur- 
riculum: A Common Essentia' learning for Sas- 
katchewan StuWents. A Study Completed for 
Saskatchewan Education Core Curriculum Investi- 
gation Project" 1987. 69p- [ED 286 221] 

Recommends a method for integrating com- 
munication across the curriculum in Saskatche- 
wan (Canada) schools, from kindergarten to 
grade 12. Defines communication skills as essen- 
tial learning in education that consists of speak- 
ing, reading, writing, listening, viewing, and other 
forms of nonverbal communication. 

Goodman, Kenneth S.; and others. ''Language and 
Thinking in School: A Whole4^nguage Curricu- 
lum. Thir-' Edition.'' 1 987. 41 7p. [ED 278 987] 

Explores many possible relationships among 
language, thought processes, and education. 
Presents designs to synthesize modern views of 
language and linguistics, literature and semiotics, 
and thinking and knowing that are pertinent to 
education. 

Language Arts Applications 

Bainter, Dolores; and others. ^Usfng Literature to 
Teach in All Curriculum Areas K-S." Paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Northern Californi^u Kinder- 
garten Conference, 1988. 69p. [ED 294 694] 

Presents ideas for learning activities that use 
books and stories to teach language arts, art, 
cooking, movement, health, and math to kinder- 
garten and primary school students. Includes ma- 
terials designed to be duplicatea and handed out 
to students. 

Britton, James. ''Writing and Reading in the Class- 
room. Technical Report No. 8." 1987, 29p. [ED 
287169] 

Notes that reading and writing should be in- 
teractive in the same way that listening and learn- 
ing to speak are interactiva. Describes several 
teaching n^ethods designed to integrate the 
teaching of reading and writing on elementary 
aiid secondary levels. 

Cooler, Robert B., Jr.; Flynt, E. Sutton. ''Blending 
Whole Language and Basal Reading Instruction,'' 
Reading Horizons, v29 n4 p2 75-282 Sum 1 989. 

Describes a program in a first-grade class- 
room in a rural school district which integrates 
holistic and direct instructional ideas by using the 
basal reader as one part of an otherwi'^e holistic 
literacy program. 



" English-Language Arts Framework for California Pub- 
lic Schools, Kindergarten through Grade Twelve." 
1987. 62p. [ED 288195] 

Pi^sents a philosophical and practical frame- 
work for a literature-based English language arts 
curriculum that wii! encourage students to read 
widely and in depth, write often in many formats, 
study important writings from many disciplines, 
and relate these studies meaningfully to their 
own lives. 

" English-Language Arts Model Curriculurn Guide, Kin- 
dergarten through Grade Eight" 1987. 41 p. [ED 
288 193] 

Sets guidelines for the elementary and middle 
school English language arts curriculum. Sug- 
gests a learning sequence-core, integrated, and 
across the curriculum— and delineates concepts, 
skills and activities appropriate for learners in 
kindergarten through grade eight 

Hewitt, Amelia i ^ ; Roos, M:rle C. * Thematic-Based 
Literature throughout the C^rriru''jm." 1990. V/p. 
[ED 314 718] 

Includes a review of the current literature 
about literature-based programs and a thematic 
unit on dinosaurs developed across the curricu- 
lum at the kindergarten level. Includes thematic 
units on letter recognition, language arts, math, 
social living, arts, physical education, story time, 
music and computer. Presents activities in math, 
science/health, social studies, language arts, and 
arts for use with four trade books. 

Johnson, Terry D.; Louis, Daphne R. Literacy through 
Literature. Revised edition. 1987. 160p. [ED 285 
204] 

Offers teachers ideas for using children's liter- 
ature and related activities as an alternative to 
basal readers to make learning language skills 
enjoyable for students. 

Leavitt, Tamara Day. Integrating Reading and Writ- 
ing Instruction at the Primary Level.'' 1987. I2p. 
[ED 286 158] 

Suggests that integrating reading and writing 
at the primary level is important because writing 
and then reading back what has been written 
gives purpose to both. Points out that this inte- 
gration starts by encouraging beginning students 
to create a purpose for paying attention to fea- 
tures of written language such as letter-sound 
correspondences, the ordering of letters in 
words, and the left-to-right nature of English 
print, all of which is knowledge used in reading. 
Emphasizes the interdependence of reading and 
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writing rather than creating the illusion of divi- 
sion between the two* 

Scott, Diana; Piazza, Carolyn L ''Integrating Reading 
and Writing Lessons,'' Reading Horizons^, v28 n1 
p57-64Pall1%7. 

Describes a cooperative endeavor between 
university and public school professionals in inte- 
grating reading and writing lessons. 

''Secondary Ichool Reading: A Position Statement 
from the International Reading Association.'' 1989* 
7p. [ED 308 493] 

Recommends changes for secondary school 
reading programs and sug^iests that reading in- 
struction be taught throughout all years of 
schooling !f students are to become successfully 
functioning citizens. 

Shanahar', Tjnn.othy, "The Reading-Writing Relation- 
ship: Seven Instructional Principles/' Readimi 
Teacher, v41 n7 p63647 Mar 1 988. 

Proposes seven instructional principles based 
upon research on the reading-writi;^^ relation- 
ship and suggests specific techniques for each 
principle. 

Special Curriculum Applications 

Berg, Marlowe, Ed. "Integrating Ideas for Social Stud- 
ies," Social Studies and the Young Learner, v1 n3 
psf4 Jan-Feb 1989. 

Presents examples of activities and strategies 
that integrates different areas of the curriculum 
with social studies. 

Burgess, Barbara J. "Researching Skills: They Need 
Them When They Need Them," Catholic Library 
World, v59 n3 pi 1 6-1 7 Nov-Dec 1 987. 

Suggests a method for teaching research and 
other media center skills by integrating them in 
the reading and language arts curriculum with 
the media specialist and classroom teacher team- 
planning relevant activities. 

Duke, Charles R. "Integrating Reading, Writing, and 
Thinktng S.kills into the Music Class," Journal of 
Reading, v31 n2 pi 52-57 Nov 1987. 

Encourages the use of integrated prereading, 
prewriting, and critical thinking activities in music 
classes to help students appreciate and under* 
stand the process of musical composition. Dis- 
cusses using freewriting. journal writing, directed 
reading, and extended activities in music appre- 
ciation, performance, and composition clarises. 

Gudzak Raymond. "Building Trades." 1987. 84p. [ED 
287 064] 



Provides materials for a competency-based 
course in building trades at the secondary level. 
Suggests using the curriculum-infused model for 
teaching of basic skills as part of vocational edu- 
cation and demonstrates the relationship of vo- 
cationally-related skills tc communication, 
mathematics, and science knowledge. 

Holbrook Hilary Taylor "Report: Writing to Learn in 
the Social Studies," Reading Teacher, v41 n2 p2 1 6- 
19 Nov 1987. 

Provides .i rationale for content area writing, 
and suggests ways it can be used for social stud- 
ies instruction. 

Holt, Dennis M.; and others. "Reading, Movement 
Education and Music: An Integrated Approach." 
1988. 14p. [ED 309 853] 

Encourages preservice teachers to view the 
teaching of reading, movement education, and 
music as a holistic process w!iich encompasses 
aspects of the school day and emphasizes the 
development of content understanding, teaching 
skills, and positive attitudes toward each subject. 

" Into the Curriculum," School Library Media Activities 
Monthly, v4 n7 pi 5-22 Mar 1 988. 

Provides seven fully-developed library media 
activities to be used in connection with specific 
curriculum units in music, physical education, 
reading'^'anguage arts, science, and social stud- 
ies. 

"Reinforcing Basic Skills through Vocational Educa- 
tion." 1987. 94p.[ED 287 976] 

Presents a statev^ride strategy to ensure that 
all South Carolina vocational educators are prop- 
erly prepared to provide relevant basic skills rein- 
forcement instructions as part of all vocational 
courses. 

Washington, Valerie M. "Collaborative Quest for 
Quality." 1 987. 1 8p [ED 297 434] 

Describes collaborative effonis between an 
elementary school and Lehman College. Focuses 
on the integration of writing, reading and study 
skills, emphasizing the development of researcli 
skfHs. 

Wepne;, Shelley B. "The Printout: RECAP-Raading/ 
Computers Assessment "Ian," Reading Teacher, 
v41 n4 p452-53 jan 1988. 

Describes a model that can be used to inte- 
grate computers into the language arts curricu- 
lum. 
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A FAST Bib by the 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 



Whole Language in Secondary Schools 

by Jerry Johns and Maria Mahnke Palumbo 



Whole language is fast becoming the driving 
philosophy behind curriculum development, partic- 
ularly in grades K-8. Application at the secondary 
level is not as well defined. However, a definite 
trend toward teaching writing as a process and 
thinking critically in all content areas certainly sug- 
gests that whole language Is becoming a force in 
secondary curriculum development as well. This 
FAST Bib focuses on recent research and strategies 
which support a whole language approach to teach- 
ing in secondary schools. Included is an overview 
and review of recent research, descriptions of pro- 
gram models and inservice ideas, and specific strat- 
egies for implementing important components of a 
whole language classroom. Abstracts for some of 
the items cited have been abbreviated to allow for 
the inclusion of additional significant citations. 

Overview and Research Review 

Anderson, Philip M. "Approaches to the Secondary 
School Literature Curriculum.'' Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1 985. 1 4p. [ED 272 893] 

Presents a historical perspective regarding the 
origins of the traditional literature curriculum in 
secondary schools. Discusses the holistic under- 
standing of texts as compared to the skills ap- 
proach. Suggests a hybrid of these approaches 
might be appropriate for secondary schools, but 
the purpose of each approach must be under- 
stood for successful implementation. 

Barker, Evelyne. ''A Short Cut to Second Language 
Acquisition for Mature Learners.'' 1983. 21 p. [ED 
231 218] 

Reviews research in psycholinguistics» and 
learning theory to support the integration of oral 
and written language skills. Recommends the 
language experience approach (LEA) for second- 
ary school second language instruction. Ad- 
dresses small and large group applications and 
offers suggestions to help teachers introduce va- 
riety in a familiar context. 

Bergeron, Bette S. "What Does the Term Whole Larh 
guage Mean? Constructing a Definition from the 



Literature," Journal of Reading Behavior, v22 n4 
P301-29 1990. 

Analyzes 64 articles pertaining to whole-lan- 
guage instruction in elementary classrooms in 
order to compile a definition for this term. Finds 
that definitions and descriptions of whole lan- 
guage vary widely throughout the literature and 
that differences exist between school- and uni- 
versity-based authors' perceptions of this con- 
cept. 

Fagan, William T. "Whole Language versus Non- 
Whole Language Classrooms: Children Engaging 
in the Writing Process," Australian Journal of Read- 
ing, v1 3 n3 p223-33 September 1 990. 

Examines students' understanding and use of 
writing processes by comparing children from 
whole language classrooms with those from non- 
whole language classrooms in grades three, six, 
and nine. 

Pope, Carol; Kutiper, Karen. "James Moffett: Prophet 
and Practitioner," English Journal, v76 n7 p86-88 
Nov 1987. 

Reviews five books by James Moffett, discuss- 
i ig ways these practical applications of his devel- 
c pment theory can be adopted as a course, a 
program, or a curriculum. Presents Moffett's 
work as a holistic integrated arts approach that 
offers a " real writing" alternative to such external 
controls as standardized tests, formalized writing 
mandates, formulaic essay models, and other 
standard curriculum frameworks. 

Springer, Mark A.; lott, Jesse. "A Working Paper on 
the Teaching of American Studies: The Project for 
American Studies in the Secondary Schools." 
1986. 9p. [ED 293 731] 

Examines the limitations of traditional 
schemes for organizing academic disciplines and 
proposes a model that focuses on relationships 
among disciplines through an emphasis on time. 
Presents an outline of basic objectives for Amer- 
ican Studies. Suggests ways for organizing Amer- 
ican Studies units, courses, or curricula; and 
presents idnas for course content and teaching 
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methods. Includes an example of one teaching 
method and includes diagrams. 

Staab, Claire F. "Research Results in Whole Language 
Classrooms: Can We Trust Them?" Reflections on 
Canadian Literacy, v8 nl p2-5 Spring 1990. 

Discusses four areas that should be included 
in whole-language research studies so readers 
can have a better understanding of the results. 
Stresses the need to describe: 1 ) classrooms, 2) 
materials, 3) the amount and type of teacher 
mediation, and 4) the amount and t>/pe of evalu- 
ation. 

Program Models and Insen4ce Suggesthns 

Hobson, Eric; Shuman, R. Baird. Reading and Writing 
in High Schools: A Whole Language Approach. 
Washington, D.C. National Education Association, 
1990. [ED 317 987] 

Argues that students should be encouraged 
frequently to listen, to speak, to read, and to 
write in all areas of the curriculum and to begin 
asking the questions that reveal the dependence 
that exists between various bodies of knowl- 
edge. Provides teachers with opportunities to 
make linkages with the community and to in- 
volve parents and other citizens in school activi- 
ties. Discusses how people learn and what the 
whole language approach is, the skills of decod- 
ing (listening and reading), and the skills of en- 
coding (speaking and writing). 

Maley, Donald. "The Role of Industrial Arts/Technol- 
ogy Education for Student Development in Mathe- 
matics, Science, and Other School Subjects," 
Technology Teacher, v44 n2 p3-6 Nov 1984. 

Points out how the study of technology in- 
fuses broad areas of the curriculum, particularly 
mathematics and science. Advocates industrial 
arts as a center for holistic learning in the second- 
ary school curriculum. 

Rigg, Pat "'Desert Wind': A Fresh Breeze in Indian 
Education," Journal of Reading, v28 n5 p393-97 
Feb 1985. 

Describes a week's inservice training for staff 
and parents at a reservation high school mod- 
eled after the Foxfire idea. 

Oberlin, Kelly J.; Shugarman, Sherrie L "Implement- 
ing the Reading Workshop with Middle School LD 
Readers," Journal of Reading, v32 n8 p682-87 May 
1989. 

Examines how a literature-based reading 
workshop incorporating mini-lessons, sustained 
silent reading, and responses to literature in dia- 
logue journals affected the reading attitudes and 
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levels of book involvement of learning disabled 
middle school students. Finds clear demonstra- 
tion that students' reading attitudes zu6 involve- 
ment improved. 

Arthur, Heather. "INSET Issues and Whole-School 
Policies," British Journal of Special Education, vl6 
nl p33-36 Mar 1989. 

Examines an in-setvice project undertaken by 
a British local education authority (LEA) in order 
to encourage a sense of shared responsibility for 
special needs by its secondary teachers, to foster 
the LEA'S whole school approach. Describes is- 
sues arising from the in-service course and les- 
sons learned from it 

Cooter, Robert B., I'.- Griffith, Robert "Thematic 
Units for Middle School: An Honorable Seduc- 
tion," Journal of Reading, v32 n8 p676-81 May 
1989. 

Describes the Dublin model, a program 
which uses thematic un.'ts or individualized read- 
ing assignments to focus on popular adolescent 
literature. Includes projects that demonstrate 
students' comprehension of text Discusses the 
formulation, implementation, and assessment of 
this program. 

"Charleston/Stonewall Jackson High Schools' Honors 
English Program." 1985. 33p. [ED 277 0161 

Discusses the 3-year Honors English course 
initiated at Stonewall Jackson and Charleston 
High Schools in Kanawha County, West Virginia. 
Focuses on its humanities approach to language 
arts instruction and outlines a sequential, the- 
matic program designed to provide students 
with a historical background of language and 
literature. Provides a historical perspective via a 
discussion of Kanawha County's educational his- 
tory and diverse population. Lists literature bases 
and corresponding language/composition activi- 
ties. Utilizes community resources through guest 
lecturers and field trips and seeks the coopera- 
tion of specialists on the regular school and 
county administrative staffs. 

Mei, Dolores M.; and others. "English Instructional 
Services Degrees of Reading Pow.r Pilot Project 
1985^6 Endof-Year Report OEA Evaluation Re- 
port" 1986. 32p. [ED 281 172] 

Discusses successful implementation of De- 
grees of Reading Power (DRP) Pilot Project at 1 3 
New York City high schools during the 1985-86 
school year. Reports on training English Instruc- 
tional Services (EIS) teachers in techniques for 
teaching reading holistically and then assessing 
the improvement on the DRP reading compre- 
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hension test. Recommends that (1) holistic 
teaching approaches that would help the slowest 
readers be explored, (2) methods be developed 
that would clearly define the role of educational 
assistants in DRP classrooms, and (3) further 
study be made of DRP instructional techniques 
as they are adopted throughout the school sys- 
tem. 

Blaga, Jeffrey J.; and others. ''The Talk at Home Has 
Been Politics,'' Social SWdies, v75 n3 pi 06^8 
May-Jun1984. 

Describes a three<jay political awareness pro- 
gram held prior to the 1980 election to help 
secondary students and community members 
examine the political process from a more holis- 
tic viewpoint. Discusses the program., which 
brought in a variety of speakers, including media 
persons, sociologists, political scientists, a law- 
yer, and a mayor, as well as political candidates. 

Swoger, Peggy A. ''Scotfs Gift," Engikh lournal, v78 
n3 p61-6S Mar 1989. 

Describes the effects of using the writing 
workshop approach on Scott, a student with 
learning disabilities, and the phenomenal prog- 
ress he made. Maintains that students^ giant 
leaps occur because students are little learning 
machines when they are learning what they 
themselves need to know. 

Strategies for Implementation 

Carter, John Marshall. ''Dear Brooke Shields...Love, 
Shakespeare: Creative Letter Writing for the Gifted 
and Talented," Clearing House, vS8 n3 pi 18-21 
Nov 1984. 

Describes a creative letter writing activity that 
involved eighth and tenth graders assuming char- 
acters from the modern age and Middle Ages. 

Alwood, Etta Jo, "Polly Doesn't Want Just Another 
Cracker," English Journal, v73 nS p68-70 Sep 
1984. 

Establishes the value of teachers attending 
writers' workshops and indicates how teachers 
can stimulate student writing by having them 
respond to thematically selected readmgs from 
literature. 



Cohen, Michael J. "Invoking the Whole Life Factor: A 
Cross Cultural Approach to Environmental Educa- 
tion," Nature Study, v37 n34 pi M 3 Mar 1 984. 

Describes a curriculum based on the con- 
cepts of culture, nature, and life. Discusses sym- 
bols, living earth, interconnectedness, 
fluctuation, womb of life, life, and nature's call- 
ings as they relate to the curriculum. Includes 
diagrams demonstrating interrelationships be* 
tween peonle, culture, and nature. 

Frew, Andrew W. "Four Steps toward Literature- 
based Reading," lournal of Reading, v34 n32 p98- 
102 Oct 1990. 

Describes the author's move from basal read- 
ers to a literature-based curriculum in a middle 
school during a ten-year period. Stresses five 
important elements: 1) wide range of literature, 
2) time for students to read in school, 3) time for 
sharing reading, 4) reading aloud to students, 
and 5) daily sustained silent reading. 

Pierce, Lorraine Valdez, Ed. " Language and Content- 
Area Instruction for Secondary LEP Students with 
Limited Formal Schooling: Language Arts and So- 
cial Studies. Teacher Resource Guide Series, Nunrh 
ber3."1987.27p.[ED291 246] 

Focuses on techniques for integrating lan- 
guage arts and social studies instruction. Gives 
basic information for developing learning activi- 
ties for students with limited educational experi- 
ence. Includes suggested objectives and 
strategies for communicating with parents, plan- 
ning field trips, teaching reading readiness, man- 
aging the classroom, and preparing social studies 
activities. 

Sadler, William A., Jr.; Whimbey, Arthur. "A Holistic 
Approach to Improving Thinking Skills," Phi Delia, 
Kappan, v67 n3 pi 99-203 Nov 1985. 

Proposes six principles to follow when teach 
ing students to think. Suggests teaching thinking 
as an indivisible process rather than as a set of 
discrete skills. Discusses the principles involved: 
active learning, the articulation of thinking, intu- 
itive understanding, structuring courses develop- 
mentally, motivating learning, and establishing a 
positive learning environment 
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Trade Books in the K'12 Classroom 



by Jerry Johns and Susan Schuengel 



As the use of trade books in language arts and 
content area classrooms becomes increasingly pop- 
ular, teachers need to know what books to choose 
and how and why to incorporate them into the 
curriculum. This FAST Bib, based on entries to the 
ERIC database, contains selected references from 
1987 to 1990. The bibliography is organized into 
five sections: Content Areas, Integrated Language 
Arts, Literature Based Reading Programs, Teacher 
Education, and General Interest Bibliographies. The 
information in these citations will help teachers of 
elementary and high school students decide which 
trade books are appropriate for their classrooms 
and how best to put them to use. 

Content Areas 

Danielson, Kathy Everts. "Helping History Come 
Alive with Literature," Social Studies, v80 n2 p65- 
68 Mar-Apr 1989. 

Describes 20 trade books to aid teachers in 
the development of social studies concepts. Sug- 
gests ways to use these books to extend lesson 
units by emphasizing formation of concepts and 
generalizations, integrating social sciences, clari- 
fying values, achieving objectives, and maintain- 
ing objectivity in discussing societal conflict. 

Hansen, W. Lee. "'Real' Books and Textbooks," Jour- 
nal of Economic Education, v19 n3 p271-74 Sum 
1988. 

Advocates the supplemental use of trade 
books with textbooks in introductory economics 
courses. States that students will learn how econ- 
omists approach economic issues in the real 
world, building upon the organized textbook 
presentation of material. Acknowledges that 
textbooks are essential to instruction, and lists 
several appropriate works for supplemental read- 
ing. 

Lehman, Barbara A.; Crook, Patricia R. "Content 
Reading, Tradebooks and Students: Learning 
about the Constitution through Nonflction," Keac^- 
ing Improvement, v26 n1 p50-57 Spr 1 989. 

Provides five lesson plans on the United 
States Constitution, in which students read sev- 



eral tradebooks in order to synthesize informa- 
tion from multiple sources In preparation for writ- 
ten or oral reports. Provides an annotated 
bibliography of 1 3 tradebooks about the Consti- 
tution. 

McCann, Robert M. " Making Social Studies Meaning- 
ful by Using Children's Literature," Georgia Social 
Science Journal, v1 9 n2 pi 3-1 6 Fall 1 988. 

Gives examples of children's trade books 
which can enhance social studies topics dealing 
with everyday life in past times, the impact of 
historical events on the average person's life, 
historical facts, and sensitive issues in the 
students' lives. Lists the National Council for the 
Social Studies' 1986 Notable Children's Trade 
Books. 

Pruitt, Laura L, Comp. "Making Connections: A Se- 
lected List of Historical Fiction K-12." 1989. 83p. 
[ED 308 511] 

Provides media specialists and teachers with 
annotated list of historical fiction tradebooks 
categorized by American historical periods and 
gr?de-level groupings. Contains two parts: a list 
^ hisU'iical fiction book titles subdivided into 
nine chronological historical periods starting 
with the Colonial period prior to 1 763 and going 
up to 1 980; and an annotated booklist contain- 
ing bibliographic information and annotations 
for 340 books. 

Webre, Elizabeth C. "Content-Area-Related Books 
Recommended by Children: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography Selected from 'Children's Choice' 1975- 
1988." 1989. 21 p. [ED 303 775] 

Contains 121 children's choices, which are 
guaranteed to be informational and entertaining 
as students study math, health, science, social 
studies, and the language arts. 

"Outstanding Science Trade Books for Children in 
1988," Science and Children, v26 nS p40-45 Mar 
1989. 

Lists annotationr of books based on accuracy 
of contents, readability, format, and illustrations. 
Includes number of pages in each entry, price, 
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and availability. Covers the following topics: ani- 
mals, biographies, space science, astronomy, ar- 
chaeology, anthropology, earth and life sciences, 
medical and health sciences, physics, technol- 
ogy, and engineering. 

Integrated Language Arts 

Meerson, Mary Lou. * Integrating the Language Arts: 
Altematives and Strategies Using Trade Books as 
Models for Student Writing." Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the International Reading 
As!:ociation, 1988. 8p. [ED 294 210] 

Provides specific suggestions on how, when, 
and why to use literature, or trade books, to help 
the novice writer. Shows how teachers can help 
students at all levels build schema by writing 
books themselves. Offers suggestions for em- 
ploying literature as a model for student writing 
including using trade books to teach . rary de- 
vices {The Diary of Anne Frank for diaries, and 
Science Experiments Vou Can fat for content 
area writing), and writing book extensions (pro- 
logues or epilogues for books, new stories tor 
well-known characters, or changing the setting of 
a story). Contains an annotated bibliography of 
trade books. 

Rhodes, Lynn K.; Dudley-Marling, Curt "Readers and 
Writers with a Difference: A Holistic Approach to 
Teaching Learning Disabled and Remedial Stu- 
dents." 1988. 329p. [ED 293 1 1 7] 

Discusses topics including: learning disabled 
and remedial students; a holistic theory of read- 
ing and writing development; an observational 
approach to reading and writing assessment; and 
the problem of writing meaningful goals and ob- 
jectives from a holistic perspective. Provides a 
large number of instructional strategies in chap- 
ters entitled "Planning Instruction"; "Prereading 
Instruction"; "In-Process Reading Instruction"; 
"Post-Reading Instruction"; "Composition: 
Choices and Instruction"; and "Transcription: 
Choices and Instruction." Encourages teachers 
to surround students with print and encourage 
the discovery by students that reading and writ- 
ing are meaningful, purposeful, and personally 
worthwhile. Presents a discussion of collabora- 
tion on a literacy program with parents, teachers, 
and administrators; and includes an extensive list 
of predictable trade books for students. 

Stewig, John Warren, Ed.; Sebesta, Sam Leaton, Ed. 
" Using Literature in the Elementary Classroom. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition." 1989. 144p. [ED 308 
542] 



Focuses on the wealth of language learning 
possibilities that open up when teachers sur- 
round students with attractive and well-written 
books and know how to use them in imaginative 
ways. Reflects the current movement in elemen- 
tary education toward student-centered teaching 
and iniegrating the language arts. Contains: (1) 
"Reading to Learn about the Nature of Lan- 
guage" (A. Barbara Pilon); (2) "Using Picture 
Books for Reading Vocabulary Development" 
(Alden j. Moe); (3) "The Tradebook as an In- 
structional Tool: Strategies in Approaching Liter- 
ature" (Helen Felsenthal); (4) "Book Illustration: 
Key to Visual and Oral Literacy" (John Warren 
Stewig); (5) "Reading Leads to Writ'ng" (Richard 
G. Kolczynski); (6) "Creative Drama and Story 
Comprehension" (Mary jett-Simpson); and (7) 
"Literature across the Curriculum" (Sam Leaton 
Sebesta). 

Whyte, Sarah. "Whole Language Using Big Books." 
1988. 73p. [ED 298 479] 

Discusses thematic units designed around 
Wright Company Big Books, and demonstrates 
ways that Big Books can be used in a whole 
language first-grade program. Presents lessons 
which indicate skill focus, needed materials, pro- 
cedures, and additional thoughts or suggestions 
about the lesson. Includes units which consist of: 
"Bedtime" (five lessons); "Monsters and Giants" 
(five lessons); "Valentine's Day" (one lesson); 
"Houses" (two lessons); "Our Town" (four les- 
sons); "Our Family" (four lessons); "Me" (one 
lesson); "Me (Feelings)" (three lessons); "Me 
(Helping)" (one lesson); and a discussion about 
using African folk tales in the classroom. Con- 
tains a list of themes and Wright Books used; a 
thematic listing of poems/songs and their au- 
thors; a list of nursery rhymes for use in whole 
language activities; a thematic listing of trade 
books and their authors; possible big book mate- 
rial; a whole language and writing bibliograpliy; 
and a teacher resource bibliography. 

Literature-Based Reading Programs 

Henke, Linda. "Beyond Basal Reading: A District's 
Commitment to Change," New Advocate, v1 n1 
p42-51 1988. 

Describes how the district committee of the 
West Des Moines Schools (Iowa) changed its 
reading program. Explains how the role of a 
basal was redefined, how trade books were in- 
corporated, how the program encouraged inde- 
pendent reading, and how writing was given a 
major role in reading class. 
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RIchek, Margaret Ann; McTague^ Becky K. *'The 'Curi- 
ous George' Strategy for Students with Reading 
Problems/ Reading Teacher, v42 n3 p220-26 Dec 
1988. 

Describes and evaluates a remedial reading 
strategy— assisted reading— which uses a motiva- 
ting series of popular children's books to im- 
prove the performance of remedial readers. 

Tunnell, Michael O.; Jacobs, James S. ''Using 'Real' 
Books: Research Findings on Literature Based 
Reading Instruction," Reading Teacher, v42 n7 
p47077 Mar 1989. 

Reviews several studies which support the 
success of a literature-based approach to literacy 
with various types of students (limited English 
speakers, developmental readers, remedial read- 
ers, etc.). Describes several common elements 
found in different literature-based programs, in* 
eluding the use of natural text, reading aloud, 
and sustained silent reading. 

Teacher Education 

Duquette, Ray, "Videotape Review: 'Showing Teach- 
ers How'," journal of Reading Education, v14 n1 
p43^5 Fall 1988. 

Reviews "Showing Teachers How/ a series 
of 12 videotapes released in 1986 and 1987 
dealing with (1) reading instruction using the 
whole language approach in the i=lementary 
school; (2) social studies instruction using trade 
books; (3) writing instruction; and (4) discussion 
strategies for current events. 

Frager, Alaan. "Conquering Aliteracy in Teacher Edu- 
cation," journal of Teacher Education, v38 n6 p16- 
19Nov-Dec1987. 

Considers preservice teachers' needs as read- 
ers during the development of a program in- 
tended to motivate these teachers to spend part 
of their summer reading education trade bocks, 
resulting in a marked increase in the number of 
trade books and books in general the teachers 
read. 

Hepler, Susan. "A Guide for the Teacher Guides: 
Doing It Yourself," New Advocate, v1 n3 pi 86-95 
Sum 1988. 

Notes the plethora of guides to trade books 
for classroom use. Suggests what a good guide 
should do^ and presents a guide to help teachers 
write and edit their own. 

Silvey, Anita. "Editorial: The Basalization of Trade 
Books," Horn fioo/c Magazine, p549-50 Sep-Oct 
1989. 



Discusses the trend towards voluminous 
study guides with work sheets and drills for 
children's books, subjecting great literature to 
the practices of basal reading textbooks and dis- 
couraging children from reading. Urges teachers 
to trust the book to do its own teaching ^nd to 
learn to get out of the way. 

General Interest Bibliographies 

"Children's Choices for 1990," Reading Teacher, v44 
n2 pi 31-41 Oct 1990. 

Presents brief annotations of the 111 books 
chosen by elementary students. Groups the 
books by general reading levels: all ages^ youn- 
ger readers, middle grades^ and older readers. 
Identifies 27 titles that are especially popular in 
beginning independent reading. Continues an 
annual tradition of a series of book lists that first 
appeared in the November 1975 issue of The 
Reading Teacher. 

S^ahlschmidt, Agnes D, "Teaching with Trade Books, 
K-8: Library Resource Materials for Teachers and 
Students." Portions of this paper presented at the 
Annual Spring Conference of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1989. 9p. (ED 305 654] 

Contains 54 annotations of library resource 
materials in the following areas: (1) "Locating 
Titles on a Theme/Literary Genre"; (2) "Identify- 
ing Titles for Reading Aloud"; (3) "Learning to 
Express Yourself: Puppetry, Reader's Theater, 
Storytelling"; (4) "Locating Infoimation about 
Authors and Illustrators"; (5) "Using Literature in 
the Classroom: Resources for the Professional 
Collection"; and (6) "Just for Fun: Literature Ac- 
tivities." Includes a list of addresses of publish- 
ers/distributors. 

"Teachers' Choices for 1990," Reading Teacher, v44 
n3 P329-36 Nov 1990. 

Identifies outstanding trade books published 
for children and adolescents that teachers find 
exceptional in curriculum use. Groups books 
into primary (K-2), intermediate (3-5), and ad- 
vanced (6-8) levels. 

"1990 Young Adults' Choices," journal of Reading, 
v34 n2 p203-09 Nov 1990. 

Presents brief annotations of the 29 books 
chosen most often by middle, junior high, and 
senior high school students. Includes novels 
dealing with alcoholism, drunk drivers, and equal 
access to activities and sports for girls. Continues 
an annual list of books begun in 1987. 
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Reading-Writing Relationships 

by Jerry Johns and Roberta L Berglund 



Literacy research and instruction is becoming 
more focused on connections between reading and 
writing. This FAST Bib, based on entries to the ERiC 
database^ contains selected references from 1985 
to 1989. The bibliography is organized into four 
sections: (1) Overview, (2) Research, (3) Integrating 
Language Arts^ and (4) Classroom Applications. The 
entries in these sections should help teachers under- 
stand the relationships between reading and writing 
and identifying ideas for implementation into class- 
rooms. 

Overview 

Braun, Carl. ''Facilitating Connecting Links between 
Reading and Writing." 1 986. 27p. (ED 278 941 ] 

Emphasizes the learning process and involves 
demonstrations of learning by the teacher. Sug- 
gests that the following classroom strategies can 
be employed to help students make read- 
ing/writing connections: (1 ) teacher-student con- 
ferences, which allow teachers to gain insight 
into their students' interests and needs while 
sharing insights about the learning process and 
stimulating further engagement; (2) group talk, 
such as a listening response or a discussion of a 
text; (3) group cloze procedures that emphasize 
semantic mapping, which represents visually the 
link between spoken and written texts. 

Brooks, Gerry H. " Exploring the World through Read- 
ing and Writing," Language Arts, v65 n3 p245-53 
Mar 1988. 

Supports the argument that reading and writ- 
ing ought to be taught together, and seeks to 
persuade the reluctant i^acher by giving reasons 
for interweaving composition and literature 
seamlessly. 

Corcoran, Bill; Evans, Emrys, Eds. Readers, Texts, 
Teachers. 1 987. 264p. [ED 279 01 2] 

Focuses on the need to offer and encourage 
the experience of reading literature in elemen- 
tary schools. Explicates the range of theory 
known as reader-response criticism. Argues its 
distinctive relevance to the needs of young, de- 
veloping readers. Indicates how classroom prac- 



tices might be changed to accommodate the 
insights offered by reader-response theories. 

Funderburk, Carol. "A Review of Research in 
Children's Writing." 1986. 13p. [ED 280 063] 

Sresses Piaget's postulate that cognitive de- 
velopment is linear— that children progress 
through stages of development whereby tasks 
are mastered at certain levels of cognitive under- 
standing. Examines the stages of children's writ- 
ing processss (prewriting, composing, revising), 
as well as language development, drawing, and 
reading. 

Graves, Donald; Stuart, Virginia. Write from the Start: 
Tapping Your Child's Natural Writing Ability. 1 985. 
237p. (ED 265 569] 

Shows what can happen when teachers and 
parents realize that every child can write. Tells 
the story of children who have discovered the 
joys of writing and of the parents and teachers 
who have helped them make that discovery. 

Hansen, Jane. When Writers Read. 1 987. 242p. [ED 
282 226] 

Focuses on encouraging students to take re- 
sponsibility for their own learning and giving 
them a sense of control over their efforts. Ex- 
plores how the response approach to writing 
instruction can be put to good use in teaching 
children to read. 

Harp, Bill. "Why Are Your Kids Writing during Read- 
ing Time?" Reading Teacher, v41 n1 p88-98 Oct 
1987. 

Presents a hypothetical situation on an ele- 
mentary school principal's concern for students' 
writing during reading time, and offers a possible 
teacher's response with information about the 
direct tie between writing and reading improve- 
ment. 

Johnson, Terry D.; Louis, Daphne R. Literacy through 
Literature. Revised Edition. 1987. 16Gp. [ED 285 
204] 

Stresses the notion that children become liter- 
ate by trying to read and write in a supportive 
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atmosphere with interesting bool(s, rather than 
being Instructed in isolated language skills. Of- 
fers ideas for using children's literature and re- 
lated activities as an alternative tc basal readers 
to make learning language skills 3njoyable for 
children. 

Shanahaa Timothy. "The Reading-Writing Relation- 
ship: Seven Instructional Principles, " Reading 
Teacher, v41 n7 p63647 Mar 1988, 

Proposes seven instructional principles based 
upon research on the reading-writing relation- 
ship, and suggests specific techniques for each 
principle. 

Smith, DeWayne. "Reading. English Language Con- 
cept Paper Number 5/ 1 987. 1 3p. (ED 287 1 56] 

Notes that both comprehension and decod- 
ing are used by effective readers and that both 
processes should be taught. Focuses on effective 
strategies for reading i nstruction. Includes a list 
of recommended comprehension instruction ac- 
tivities, such as correlating reading and writing; 
discussing key concepts and vocabulary, using 
semantic mapping, and providing students with 
objectives. Emphasizes the use of strategies for 
teaching word identification and comprehension 
to foster increased reading ability and a love of 
reading. 

Sternglass, Marilyn S. "Instructional Implications of 
Three Conceptual Models of Reading/Writing Re- 
lationships,'' English Quarterly, v20 n3 pi 84-93 Fall 
1987. 

Notes that varying the conceptual modeir of 
the relationship between reading and writing 
processes as parallel, interactive, or transactional 
has influenced instructional practices. 

Research 

Jagger, Angela M.; and others. Research Currents: 
The Influence of Reading on Children's Narrative 
Writing (and Vice Versa)," language Arts, v63 n3 
p292-30O Mar 1986. 

Illustrates how all of the language arts are 
used by teachers and students to uncover the 
imaginative potential of language and their cre- 
ative potential. Models ways of thinking about 
and investigating how instructional experiences 
affect learning. 

Lewis, Janice. Support for Reading and Writing as 
Shared Developmental Processes. " Paper pre- 
sented at the 1 8th Annual Meeting of the Western 
College Reading and Learning Association, 1985. 
15p. [ED 254 826] 
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Studies the knowledge required and the think- 
ing involved in both reading and writing. Pres- 
ents theories that both reading and writing are 
meaningful composing processes, and that expe- 
rience in one process has an impact on the 
other. Suggests that there are some benefits from 
teaching reading and writing together, provided 
instruction is given in both with the intent of 
building on their similarities. 

Marino, Jacqueline L; and others. The Effects of Writ- 
ing as a Prereading Activity on Delayed Recall of 
Narrative Text'' Elementary School lournal, v86 n2 
pi 99-205 Nov 1985. 

Suggests a theoretical framework and a task- 
specific procedure for integrating reading and 
writing. Supports the notion of using writing as 
an orienting task prior to reading. 

Pickens, Alex L "Literacy Instruction," Educational Per^ 
spectives, v24 n1 p26 1986. [ED 285 156] 

Presents five articles focusing on the creation 
of a literate society where people appreciate 
literature and can use reading to enrich their 
lives. 

Whyte, Sarah S. 'The Connection of Writing to Read- 
ing and Its Effect on Reading Comprehension. " 
1985. 28p. [ED 278 940] 

Cites specific writing activities that enhance 
reading comprehension. States that reading and 
writing mutually affect learning; educators 
should teach reading and writing together within 
a contextual framework. 

Integrating the Language Arts 

Kane, Katharine K ''Integrating the Language Arts: Al- 
ternatives and Strategies.'' Paper presented at the 
33rd Annual Meeting of the Intemationa! Reading 
Association, 1 988. 4p. [ED 294 1 61 ] 

Proposes integrated language arts as tools for 
learning in all content areas. Notes that the core 
of this new curriculum is to help students make 
sense out of a piece of literature by moving into, 
through, and beyond a text. 

Routman, Regie. Transitions: From Literature to Liter- 
acy. 1988. 352p. [ED 300 779] 

Describes a successful literature-based pro- 
gram, and offers suggestions on how any ele- 
mentary classroom can benefit from a transition 
from skilk>riented basal texts to literature-based 
whole language programs. 

Scott, Diana; Piazza, Carolyn L "Integrating Reading 
and Writing Lessons, " Reading Horizons, v28 n1 
p57-64 Fall 1987. 
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Reading-Writing Relationships 



Describes a cooperative endeavor between 
university and public school professionals in inte- 
grating reading and writing lessons. Describes 
the Developmental Reading and Writing Lesson 
program's prereading/prewriting, guided silent 
reading and revising^ skill development and edit- 
ing, and independent follow-up activities. 

Tway, Eileen. Writing Is Reading: 26 Ways to Connect 
1985. 56p.lED253 877] 

Suggests integration of the skills of writing 
and reading at an early age. Discusses research 
concerning the cognitive processes and acquisi- 
tion of reading and writing skills, and presents 
teaching methods and resources to help young 
children make the connection. 

Wagner, Betty Jane. "ERIC/RCS Report: Integrating 
the language Arts/ Language Arts, v62 nS p557- 
60 Sep 1985. 

Reviews materials from the ERIC system and 
other sources on providing natural learning situa- 
tions in which reading^ writing, speaking, and 
listening can be developed together for real pur- 
poses and real audiences in the self-contained 
elementary classroom. 

Classroom Applications 

Baiajthy, Ernest Process Writing in the Intermediate 
Grades: Magical Panacea or Oversold Cliche?'' 
Paper presented at the Conference on Language 
and Literacy. 1986. 19p. [ED 275 004] 

Describes the concepts underlying the 
whole language approach," and then examines 
some of the problems facing intermediate-grade 
teachers as they teach the writing process in 
their classes. Outlines the developmental writing 
needs of intermediate-grade students, and how 
writing can aid in identity building. 

"The Classroom Reading Teacher," Reading Teacher, 
v41 n4p483-95 Jan 1988. 

Describes various activities designed for use 
in the reading classroom, including (1) coopera- 
tive learning activities, (2) reading and writing 
activities, (3) ways to improve comprehension, 
and (4) ways to encourage independent reading. 

Heller, Mary F. "Comprehending and Composing 
through Language Experience," Reading Teacher, 
v42 n2 pi 30-35 Nov 1988. 

Describes a Language Experience Approach 
(LEA) dictation given by sixth-grade remedial 
readers, and discusses some weaknesses in using 
LEA to teach remedial reading. Explains how LEA 
can be modified to produce a more effective 



model for reading comprehension and writing 
instruction. 

Holbrook, Hilary Taylor. "ERIC/RCS Report: Writing 
to Learn in the Social Studies," Reading Teacher, 
v41 n2p216-19 Nov 1987. 

Provides a rationale for content area writing, 
and suggests ways it can be used for social stud- 
ies instruction. 

Janiuk, Delores M.; Shanahan, Timothy. "Applying 
Adult Literacy Practices in Primary Grade Instruc- 
tion,"" Reading Teacher, v41 n9 p880^6 May 
1988. 

Suggests that learning the reasons for and 
uses of literacy is important for beginning read- 
ers. Describes a series of activities, based on 
practices uses in adult literacy programs, that 
were designed to make first graders aware of the 
reasons for reading and writing. 

McVitty, Walter, ed.; and others. "Getting It Together: 
Organising the Reading-Writing Classroom," 1 986. 
130p. [ED 278 043] 

Emphasizes the importance of developing a 
social classroom climate. Addresses the organi- 
zation of the reading/writing classroom. 

Newkirk, Thomas; Atwell, Nancie, eds. Understanding 
Writing: Ways of Observing Learning and Teach- 
ing 1988,312p.[ED 288 205] 

Contains 30 articles written by teachers of 
elementary school students designed to provide 
insights into the way students learn to write and 
to encourage teachers to examine their own the- 
ories and perceptions of writing and writing in- 
struction. 

Morris, Janet A. ''Using Communication Strategies to 
Enhance Reading Acquisition,'' Reading Teacher, 
v41 n7p668.73 Mar 1988. 

Presents a transcript exemplifying principles 
used with beginning readers who may be unable 
to learn to read from traditional reading instruc- 
tion. Claims strategies which allow children to 
communicate through written language enable 
them to make important discoveries about read- 
ing without knowledge of phonics or other met- 
alinguistic skip's. 

Oberlin, Kelly j.; Shugarman, Sherrie L ''Purposeful 
Writing Activities for Students in Middle School," 
Journal of Reading, v31 n8 p720-23 May 1988. 

Suggests that writing helps reading compre- 
hension only if the writer is aware of the relation- 
ship between reading and writing and if the 
writing is purposeful. Presents three purposeful 
writing activities. 
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Reading-Writing Relationships 

Wong-Kam, Jo Ann; Au, Kathryn H. " Improving a 4th bring the class together as a literate community, 
Grader's Reading and Writing: Three Principles," (2) integrate reading and writing instruction, and 
Reading Teacher, v41 n8 p768<1 701 9672 Apr (3) provide instruction on specific skills. 
1988. 

Presents three principles for working with 
poor readers in the upper elementary grades: (1 ) 
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Reading Material Selection: K'12 



by Ruth Eppe/e 



This bibliography represents the diversity of arti- 
cles added to the ERIC database from 1 983 through 
1988 on Reading Material Selection. Included are 
guidelines for selection of appropriate materials for 
various age groups; examples of various reading 
programs; conflicting opinions regarding censor- 
ship, bibliotherapy, and books for special needs 
populations. 

Selection Guidelines 

Bailey, Gerald D. "Guidelines for Improving the Text- 
book/Material Selection Process," NASSP Bulletin, 
v72 n506 p87-92 Mar 1988. 

Offers nine suggestions to help build a leader- 
ship structure and a database for making appro- 
priate textbook selections. 

"Choose Science Books and Magazines," PTA Today, 
v12n1 p20 Oct 1986. 

Presents suggestions, directed to parents, for 
evaluating science books and magazines for chil- 
dren. Includes a brief annotated bibliography of 
several science periodicals. 

Clayton, Victoria. "On the Cutting Edge: A Consider- 
ation of the Book Brain and Bookwhiz Databases," 
Education Libraries, v13 n1 p5-1 1 Win 1988. 

Describes two Interactive computer pro- 
grams of adolescent literature that young readers 
can use to search for books they might enjoy 
reading. Discusses hardware and software re- 
quirements, database features, and search strate- 
gies. 

Cullinan, Bernice E. "Books in the Classroom," Horri 
Book Magazine, v62 n2 p229-31 Mar-Apr 1 986. 

Emphasizes the importance of Including good 
literature in elementary and secondary school 
curricula and the need to fight against watered 
down versions of texts. 

Daly, Sally. "Happiness ls...Cood Selection Tech- 
niques," Catholic Library World, v58 nS p226-28, 
231 Mar-Apr 1987. 

Identifies resources to aid librarians in making 
material selections. 



Garner, Imogen, comp.; and others. Analyse and Se- 
lect/Reject Information: Reading Strategies. Bookit i 
3 in Inquiry Process Series. Western Australia Edu- 
cation Dept, Perth, Australia, 1 986. 25 p. [ED 285 
587] 

Assists teacher librarians in teaching students 
the information skills appropriate to stage three 
of the inquiry process, i.e., analyzing and select- 
ing/rejecting information. Defines five skills nec- 
essary for students to deal effectively with 
information from a variety of sources. Presents 
strategies for skill application. 

Gee, Thomas C; Rakow, Steven j. "Content Reading 
Specialists Evaluate Teaching Practices," Journal of 
Reading, v31 n3 p234-37 Dec 1 987. 

Lists teaching practices that content teachers 
could incorporate Into their teaching to help stu- 
dents learn from texts. Recommends: (1) multi- 
ple texts; (2) study guides; (3) teaching 
metacognltlve strategies; and (4) direct instruc- 
tion and modeling plus independence. 

Glazer, Joan I. "Notable Children's Trade Books In 
the Language Arts: 1985," Language Arts, v64 n3 
p331-32 Mar 1987. Thematic Issue: Evaluation of 
Language and Learning. 

Lists books published for children in 1985 
that are either unique in their language or style, 
deal explicitly with language, or invite child re- 
sponse or participation. 

Instructional Materials Approved for Legal Compliance, 
1987-88. California State Dept of Education, Sac- 
ramento. Curriculum Framework and Instructional 
Materials Unit. Publications Sales, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, CA, 1987. 
275 p. (ED 288 645] 

Lists instructional materials that were re- 
viewed by a California Legal Compliance Com- 
mittee using the social content rsquirements of 
the Educational Code concerning the depiction 
of males and females, ethnic groups, older per- 
sons, disabled persons, and others to ensure that 
the materials were responsive to social concerns. 
Includes publisher, title. International Standard 
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Reading Material Selection: 



Book Number, copyright date, grade level, and 
Legal Compliance Committee termination date 
for all materials. Covers a broad range of subject 
areas from reading to math, references materials 
sciences, art and music, computers, foreign lan- 
guages, and many more. 

McKenna, Michael C. ''Using Micros to Rid Fiction: 
Issues and Answers,^ School Library M\3clia Quar- 
terly, v1 5 n2 p92-95 Win 1 987. 

Describes Fiction Finder, a microcomputer 
program which retrieves children's fiction by 
subject reading level, interest level, sex of pro- 
tagonist, and length, and which provides a brief 
annotation for each book. 

Schack, Gina D. ''Experts in a Book: Using How-to 
Books to Teach the Methodologies of Practicing 
Professionals," Roeper Review, vIO n3 pi 47-50 
Mar 1988. 

Contains information about choosing, locat- 
ing, and using how-to books, including an anno- 
tated bibliography of exemplary books in 
science, social science, research methodology, 
communication modes, and inventing and 
designing. 

Suhor, Charles. Two Problems in the Teaching of En- 
glish. ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Com- 
munication Skills, Urbana, IL, 1 987. 29 p. [ED 281 
901] 

Discusses how to teach grammar and how to 
select literature that should be included in the 
curriculum. 

Suggested Reading Lists 

Language Arts Curriculum. Idaho School District 241, 
Grangeville, ID, 1 9PS. 169 p. [ED 282 204] 

Presents a kindergarten through grade 12 lan- 
guage arts curriculum. Provides a selective read- 
ing list for grades one through twelve. 

Small, Robert C, Jr.; Kelly, Patricia P., eds. ''A Critical 
Look at Literature Worth Teaching," Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, Virginia English Bulle- 
tin, v36 n2 Win 1 986. 1 82 p. (ED 284 201 ] 

In order to help teachers identify works of 
literature that will remain vibrant parts of their 
students' lives and give them new insights into 
themselves, their friends, and their enemies, this 
journal contains articles suggesting works that 
the authors themselves found most meaningful. 
Includes book reviews relevant to this themed 
issue of the journal. 

Stahlschmidt, Agnes D. ''Teaching with Trade Books, 
K-8: Library Resource Materials for Teachers and 



Students/' Portions of this paper presented at the 
Annual Spring Confer ?nce of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1989. [CS 211 778] 

Bibliography comprised of 54 annotations of 
library resource materials on: ''Locating Titles on 
a Theme/Literary Genre"; "Identifying Titles for 
Reading Aloud"; "Learning to Express Yourself: 
Puppetry, Readers' Theater, Storytelling"; "Lo- 
cating Information about Author*^ and Illustra- 
tors"; "Using Literature in the Classroom: 
Resources for the Professional Collection"; and 
"Just for Fun: Literature Activities." Includes a list 
of addresses of publishers/distributors. 

Stone, Michael. "Utopia and Lilli Stubeck," Children's 
Literature in Educe/ion, v1 8 n1 p20-33 1 987. 

Reviews and analyzes "The True Story of Lilli 
Stubeck" by James Aldridge, winner of the 198S 
Australian Children's Book of the Year. Recom- 
mends the book for botii young people and 
adults because it demonstrates two vital human 
concerns, the search for truth and the improve- 
ment of the human condition. 

Sutherland, Zena. The Best in Children's Books. The 
University of Chicago Guide to Children's Litera- 
ture, 1979-1984. University of Chicago Press, S801 
S. Ellis Ave., Chicago, IL 60637, 1986. 511 p. [ED 
273 991 ; paper copy not available from EDRS] 

Contains short book reviews that have been 
previously published in the "Bulletin of the Cen- 
ter for Children's Books." 

Reading Program Suggestions 

Alfonso, Regina. "Modules forTeaching about Young 
People's Literature-Module 2: How Do the El- 
derly Fare in Children's Books?" Journal of Read- 
ing, v30 n3 p201-03 Dec 1986. 

Provides a model for the evaluation of 
children's books in which old people are charac- 
ters, that can also serve as a lesson aid for stu- 
dents. Lists 33 books for children that involve the 
elderly. 

Alfonso, Regina. "Modules forTeaciiing about Young 
People's Literature -Module 4: Humor." Journal of 
Reading, v30 nS p399-401 Feb 1987. 

Describes a teaching unit that involves stu- 
dents in reading and analyzing elements of 
humor in. young people's literature. Focuses on 
what makes quality humorous books funny as 
well as literary. 

Carbo, Mafie; and others. Teaching Students to Read 
through Their Individual Learning Styles. Prentice 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, Nj, 1986. 307 p. [ED 
281 171] 



Reading Material Selection: 



Describes effective reading programs that 
promote reading success and achievement for 
children at all reading le* els. Includes Selecting 
and Adapting Reading Materials to Match Indi- 
vidual Reading Styles^' ""The Carbo Recorded 
Book Method: Matching Global/Visual Reading 
Styles^' and others. Appendixes contain a learn- 
ing style inventory, a reading style inventory, and 
a list cf publishers and suppliers of commercial 
reading materials. Concludes with extensive ref- 
erences and a bibliography. 

Fla.k, Jerry D. A New Look at a Valued Partnership: 
The Library Media Specialist and Gifted Students,"" 
School Library Media Quarterly, v14 n4 pi 74-79 
Sum 1986. 

Suggests that media specialists can assist 
gifted learners by teaching them research skills, 
including the evaluation of information re- 
sources and how to design and carry out a plan 
of study, and by introducing them to good litera* 
ture. Describes several model programs for 
gifted students. 

CrubaiJgh, Steven. *" Initiating Sustainec^ Slent Read- 
ing In Your School: Ask, What Can SSR Do for 
Them?'" Clearing House, v60 n4 pi 69-74 Dec 
1986. 

Discusses the effects of a sustained silent 
reading (SSR) program on school administrators, 
teachers, librarians, and the students. Offers sug- 
gestions on setting up an SSR program. 

Reyhner, Jon, ed. Teaching the Indian Child: A Bilin- 
gual/Multicultural Approach. Bilingual Education 
Program, Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Eastern Montana College, Billings, MT, 
1986.289 p. [ED 283 628] 

Presents ideas about resources and methods 
especially appropriate for Indian students. 

Sledge, Andrea C. ''This Book Reminds Me of You: 
The Reader as Mentor," Reading Horizons, v26 n4 
p24M6 Sum 1986. 

Outlines a development process that turns a 
reader into a mentor, someone who can recom- 
mend books to others with a high percentage of 
satisfied readers. Examines the influence of 
peers, teachers, and other adults with respect to 
their ability to increase the quantity and quality 
of what children read. 

Staley, Rebecca R.; Staley, Frederick A. Using the Out- 
doors to Teach Language Arts. ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Rural Education and Small Schools, Las Cruces, 
NM, 1988. 96 p. [ED 294 70S] 



Presents a framework for using the c Jtdoors 
as a vehicle for providing meaningful language 
arts experiences. Suggests ways of using 
children's literature in outdoor education and 
lists books and activities that could be used to 
study astronomy, American Indians, th» desert, 
and environmental communications. 

Summertime Favorites. National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NFAHV Office of Publications and 
Public Affairs, Washington, DC, 1988. 15 p. [ED 
292 080] 

Compiled from the reading lists of 60 exem- 
plary schools, this "summertime" reading list 
provides titles of tried-and-true works published 
in or before 1960 which appeaired on at least 
five of the school reading lists. Selections are 
divided according to grade level 

Censorship 

Gambell, Trevor J. Teaching Literature Kr12. A Cana- 
dian Perspective. Canadian Council or Teachers of 
English, 1986, 195 p, [ED 276 997] 

Focuses on literature and the teaching of liter- 
ature. Presents and discusses salient issues: rea- 
sons for teaching literature; the types, quality, 
and selection of literature; and literature and val- 
ues. The second section deals with censorship in 
Canada; the third section treats four aspects of 
growth in response to literature; the fourth sec- 
tion discusses three aspects of the teaching of 
literature and includes a selected review of litera* 
ture in Canadian curricula. 

Gambell, Trevor J. "Censorship," English Quarterly, 
v19n2p108-19Sum 1986. 

Provides various definitions of censorship; de- 
scribes a case of censorship in New Brunswick, 
Canada; explains what happens to materials that 
have been challenged; and provides a policy for 
dealing with challenged books and materials. 

Kelly, Patricia P.; Small, Robert C, Jr., eds. "Censor- 
ship or Selection?" Virginia Association of Teach- 
ers of English. Virginia English Bulletin, v36 n1 Spr 
1986. U7 p. [ED 268 586] 

Explores the fine line between censorship 
(with an eye toward silencing ideas) and selec- 
tion (with the recognition that just as literature 
can enlighten it can also degrade). 

Small, Robert C, Jr. "Preparing the New English 
Teacher to Deal with Censorship or Will I Have to 
Face It Alone?" Paper presented at the 77th An- 
nual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1 987. 1 6 p. [ED 289 1 72] 
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Discusse^^ th;ee kinds of censorship pre-ser* 
vice English teachers can be expected to face, 
and suggests ways to prepare them to rc^cognize 
and deal with anticipated problems. 

Bibliotharapy and Special Needs 

Chatton, Barbara* Apply with Caution: Bibliotherapy 
In the Library/ journal of You) Services in Librar- 
ies, v\ n3 p334-38Spr 1988. 

Outlines threi) legitimate purposes of biblio- 
therapy, and discusses possible misuses of the 
problem novel as therapy for troubled children 
and adolescents. 

Eldredge, J. Lloyd. "Sacred Cows Make Good Hanrv 
burger," Acac/em/c Therapy, v23 n4 p3 75-82 Mar 
1988. 

Two "sacred cows'* Inherent in reading in- 
struction for disabled readers are rejected: dis- 
abled readers must be taught with simple 
reading materials, and most teaching time must 
be spent on reading skills. Two case studies illus* 
trate the teaching of decoding skills and ""dyad 
reading'' of books selected oy the disabled 
reader. 

Kimmins, Elizabeth J. The Reading Interests of Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Boys Ages 1 1 to 15, 1 986. 34 p. 
[ED 268 516] 

Investigates whether the reading preferences 
of emotionally disturbed boys were the same as 
those of boys in the general population. Includes 
a three-page reference list 

Oberstein, Kartn; Van Horn, Ron. ''Books Can Help 
Heal! Innovative Techniques in Bibliotherapy," 
Florida Media Quarterly, v1 3 n2 p4-1 1 Win 1 988. 

Reviews the development of bibliotherapy as 
a diagnostic and therapeutic tool and discusses 



specific techniques for the selection of appropri- 
ate reading materials for both children and their 
parents. 

"Policy Expanding Opportunities. Academic Success 
for Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Students," 
Co//ege English, v49 nS p550-52 Sep 1987. 

Notes the problem of teaching reading and 
writing in a way that is not racially or culturally 
biased. Offers teaching strategies for combating 
bius, including using a w^de variety of works 
from other races and cultures that provide a 
range of minority perspectives in a non- 
stereotypical fashion, 

Radencich, Marguerite C. "Literature for Minority 
Handicapped Students," Reading Research and In- 
struction, v25 n4 p288-94 Sum 1986. 

Annotates trade literature dealing with chil- 
dren or adolescents who &re both handicapped 
and members of v** minority group. 

Wolverton, Lorrie. Class oom Strateges for Teaching 
Migrant Children about Child Abuse. ERIC Digest 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 
Schools, Las Cruces, NM, 1988. 13 p. [ED 293 
681] 

Argues that bibliotherapy is an appropriate 
technique for bringing child abuse education to 
the classroom. Emphasizes thai^ to be successful 
with the use of bibliotherapy the teacher must 
identify student needs and match needs to ap- 
propriate reading materials. Sixteen references 
are provided, grouped under the headings of 
se .'concept activities, children's books on child 
abuse, and finding books for children. 
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Writing and Literature 



By Michael Shermis 



Writing can be used in many ways in the study of 
literature; equally, literature may be utilized to foster 
invention In students' writing. A search of the ERIC 
database produced the following citations on writ* 
ing and literature, from the period 1982 to 1989. 
The first section includes strategies, techniques, ex- 
ercises, activities, and ideas for integrating literature 
into the writing process. The second section cites 
two sources for combining the use of computers 
with writing and literature. The last section exam- 
ines two studies on extending literature into the 
writing curriculum. 

Teaching Strategies 

Ascher^ Hope; and others. Amer/can Literature: Perfor- 
mance Objectives and Classroom Activities. 
Brevard County School Board, Cocoa, FU 1983, 
97p. (ED 255 913] 

This guide is a sampler of ideas and activities 
based on 22 minimum objectives in speech, 
reading, writing, and research that have been 
identified for American literature study. 

Askew, Lida. ""The Gothic Route to Reading and Writ- 
ing," English Journal, v72 n3 pi 02-03 Mar 1 983. 

Describes a unit in which gothic novels are 
first read and then used by students as models 
for the writing of an entire "gothic" novel of their 
own. 

Bay, Lois Marie Zinke. "Astute Activities: Increasing 
Cognitive and Creative Development in the Lan- 
guage Arts Classroom." Paper presented at the Re- 
gional Spring Conference of the Colorado 
Language Arts Society, Colorado Springs, CO, 
1987. 138p.[ED 295 156] 

Using Mark Twain's Huckleberry Finn, John 
Knowles' A SeparMe Peace, and Maya Angeiou's 
/ Know Why tht Caged Bird Sings, a study exam- 
ined the effects of Astute Activities— teaching 
techniques which increase students' cognitive 
ability and creativity— on student performance in 
two senior English classes in a small rural high 
school. Activities included mind mapping, brain- 
storming, creative writing exercises using charac- 
ters from the novels, and discussions of various 



issues from the characters' perspectives. Finds 
that Astute Activities stimulated most students' 
thinking, increased their awareness of issues, in- 
creased the creativity of their work, both written 
and spoken, and matured their writing. 

Carter, Dennis. "Gulliver in Demon," Use of English, 
v38 n1 pl^Fall 1986. 

Describes how Gulliver's Travels was used 
with 11- and 12-year-olds to stimulate writing 
activities. 

Collington, Mark. "Generating Sentences from Pre- 
scribed Conjunctions: An Exercise in Composition 
for the Classroom," English Quarterly, v1 6 n2 p55- 
58 Sum 1983. 

Presents exercises combining sentence gen- 
eration from prescribed conjunctions with analy- 
sis of literary characters. 

Crosher, Judith. "From a Teacher's Notebook-19: 
Using 1 3 Types of Narrative," Use of English, v37 
n1 p47.55 Fall 1985. 

Explains how to involve students in a compo- 
sition unit that requires them to complete writing 
assignments from various points of view. 

Daily, Sandra. "A Novel Approach to Composition," 
English Journal, v7] n8 p26-28 Dec 1982. 

Recommends using young adult literature to 
teach basic composition skills. 

Edelman, Michael. Teaching Literature, Grade 9: Inte- 
grating the Communication Arts. Poetry. Experimen- 
tal Division of Curriculum and Instruction, 131 
Livingston St, Room 613, New York City Board of 
Education, Brooklyn, NY, 1985. ($4.00) 89p. [ED 
290 151; paper copy not available from EDRS] 

Designed to demonstrate a variety of ways in 
which listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
activities can be built around the study of poetry, 
this collection of materials, lessons, and activities 
covers some of the most frequently taught 
poems in New York City ninth'grade classrooms. 

Groth, Nancy; and others. "Enhancing Literature with 
Writing Assignments." Paper presented at the 5th 
Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
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Writing and Literature 



ers of English Spring Conference, 1986. 26p. (ED 
276 0341 

On the basis of a National Humanities project 
proposed by the English department of a St 
Louis, Missouri high school, many different ap- 
proaches to drawing students into writing about 
and understanding literature were developed. 
One of three such techniques is a sequence of 
writing-reading-writing that offers the possibility 
of both enhancing the success of writing with 
greater understanding and reading with a clearer 
focus. A second technique is the use of creative 
journal writing, journal assignments before, dur- 
ing, and after reading can stimulate student inter- 
est in unit themes, anticipation of characters and 
plots in certain pieces of literature, and re- 
sponses to literature in ways other than the tradi- 
tional critical/analytical essay. A third technique 
is the use of writing for accountability in lieu of 
book reports or quizzes, journal assignments 
can be structured to help teachers determine 
whether students have read their literature as^ 
signments and how well they comprehend the 
readings. 

Hippie, Ted. ''Writing and Literature," English Journal, 
v73 n2 pSO-SS Feb 1984. 

Proposes ways of *?lending the study of litera- 
ture and the teaching of writing. Suggests assign- 
ments that involve writing or rewriting literature, 
writing about literature, and writing in response 
to literature. 

Idea Exchange for English Teachers. National Council 
of Teachers of English, Urbana, lU 1983. 198p. 
[ED 228 642] 

Contains fresh, useful ideas for teaching En- 
glish gathered at several annual conventions of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. In- 
cludes activities for talking and writing about 
literature. 

Ideas Plus: A Collection of Practical Teaching Ideas. 
Book ^''wo. National Council of Teachers of En- 
glish, Urbana, IL, 1985. 64p. (ED 251 860] 

Contributed by high school English teachers 
across the United States, the activities contained 
in this booklet are intended to promote the effec- 
tive teaching of English and the language arts. 
Activities are designed to stimulate an apprecia- 
tion of classic and contemporary literature, and 
to suggest techniques for introducing literary 
works to students. Specific activities deal with 
sentence combining, comparing themes and 
characters in prose and poetry, trar informing lit- 
erature to a newspaper format, creating play- 



scripts, and comparing ancient myths to modern 
versions. 

Ideas Plus: A Collection of Practical Teaching Ideas. 
Book Six. National Council of Teachers of English, 
Urbana, lU 1988. 66p. [ED 297 345] 

Contributed by English teachers across the 
United States, the activities contained in this 
booklet are intended to promote the effective 
teaching of English and the language arts. Teach- 
ing strategies offered n the first section of the 
booklet are designed to stimulate language ex- 
ploration, with such activities as designing and 
carrying out independent research, using read- 
ing logs as motivators, passing along good news 
to parents, preparing oral bock reports on "how 
to'' books, and using comic strips and cartoons 
to teach many elements of language and litera- 
ture. Activities in the second section are de 
signed to stimulate an appreciation and 
understanding of literature. Specific activities in 
this section can be used to help students under- 
stand the distinction between plot and theme, 
focus their responses to a reading, link their own 
experiences to those of a protagonist, write 
poems in the voice of a particular character, 
understand and write character sketches, learn 
about Greek myths and monsters, and plan and 
carry out classroom protests. Activities in the 
third section, intended to help students improve 
the conception and clarity of their prose through 
prewriting and writing, include student self-evalu- 
ation and goal-setting, describing favorite assign- 
ments in a letter to parents, writing about world 
events that have touched their lives, and keeping 
track of multiple plot lines as they write their own 
interactive books. 

Kaufmann, Felice A., ed. Ideas Plus: A Collection of 
Practical Teaching Ideas. Book Five. National 
Council of Teachers of English, Urbana, IL, 1987. 
64p. [ED 284 292] 

Contributed by high school English teachers 
across the United States, the activities contained 
in this booklet are intended to promote the effec- 
tive teaching of English and the language arts. 
Includes activities that are designed to stimulate 
an appreciation and understanding of classical 
and contemporary literature, and to suggest 
techniques for introducing literary works to stu- 
dents. Specific activities can be used to help 
students understand the importance of the oral 
history of Beowulf, predict what might happen 
next in a novel, analyze an author's style, conrv 
pose letters based on Alexander Pope's The 
irRape of the Lock, write an additional episode for 
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H. C. Weiis' time traveler, and develop conversa* 
tions about a novel read out of class. 

Olson, Gary A. " Invention and Writing about Litera- 
ture," Teaching English in the Two Vear College, v9 
n1 p35-38 Fall 1982. 

Describes a heuristic for writing about litera- 
ture, especially drama and fiction. Questions 
from the heuristic cover character, plot^ setting, 
and literary devices. 

Otten, Nicholas; Stelmach, Marjorie. "Changing the 
Story That We All Know (Creative Reading/Cre 
ative Writing)," English Journal, y77 n6 p67-68 Oct 
1988. 

Describes a writing assignment in which stu- 
dents rewrite literary classics or fairy tales from a 
new perspective (i.e. making an originally minor 
character the protagonist, or putting the original 
story into a different century). 

Queenan, Margaret "To Understand a Magazine, 
Produce a Magazine," Exercise Exchange, v30 n2 
pi 8-21 Spr198S. 

Presents steps for a writing class project in 
producing thematic magazines that parallel the 
writing and literature themes of the course. 

Rivalland, Judith; Johnson, Terry. "iJterary Lifeboat: 
An Environmental Approach to Writing Instruc- 
tion," /4ustra//an yourna/ of Read/ng, v1 1 n1 p42-53 
Mar 1988. 

Presents an instructional unit, "Literary Life- 
boat," a purposeful writing exercise in which 
students write character justifications for familiar 
stories. 

Sears, Peter. "Write to the Heart of Literature," Teach- 
ers and Writers Magazine, v17 n1 p4-10 Sep'Oct 
1985. 

Suggests methods for improving the quality of 
essay exams when teaching literature. 

Smagorinsky, Peter; and others. "Explorations: Intro- 
ductory Activities for Literature and Composition, 
7-1 2." ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Con> 
munication Skills, Urbana, IL; National Council of 
Teachers of English, Urbana, IL, 1987. SSp. [ED 
279 008] 

Noting that teachers sometimes fail to draw 
on students' prior knowledge, this guide focuses 
on helping teachers both to think about the cog- 
nitive processes involved in learning and to de- 
sign activities that provide students with a solid 
introduction to various learning tasks. The first 
section briefly discusses current theory >id re- 
search in secondar '*terature and composition 
as they relate to lea:i. ■)g processes. The second 



section includes a description of reading com- 
prehension activities intended to spark students' 
interest while enhancing their understanding of 
various types of frequently taught literature. 
These activities include opinionnaires, scenario- 
based activities, studying cases, and role-playing 
simulations. 

Spicer, Andrew. "Beyond the Critical Essay: 'A-Level 
English as a Course in Writing," Use of English, v38 
n3p20-28 Sum 1987. 

Notes that syllabus requirements for British 
secondary school literature courses tacitly create 
a course in writing as well. Presents ways in 
which this writing component can be imple- 
mented, without isolating it from the literature 
component 

Stahlschmidt, Agnes. "Teaching with Trade Books, K- 
8; Library Resource Materials for Teachers and Stu- 
dents." Paper presented at the Annual Spring 
Conference of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1 989. 8p.[CS 221 778] 

This annotated bibliography of library re- 
source materials includes a section on integrat- 
ing literature into the classroom. 

Stewig, John Warren. "Children's Literature: An Impe- 
tus to Composition." Paper presented at the 20th 
Annual Meeting of the Texas Joint Council of 
Teachers of English, 1 985. 1 9p. (ED 255 91 7] 

Noting that too many children leave elemen- 
tary school without developing the ability to use 
words imaginatively, this paper presents a teach- 
ing approach that uses literature to foster inven- 
tion in children's writing. The approach 
described is part of a total composition program 
that structures writing experiences in which chil- 
dren observe settings, people, and occurrences 
and then write about them. The paper first pres- 
ents a rationale for reading literature aloud to 
children, then offers six writing techniques that 
children can explore subsequent to listening to 
literature read aloud: (1) story retelling, (2) writ- 
ing alphabet books with a story line, (3) writing a 
story for a wordless picture book, (4) writing 
endings for unfinished storie read aloud, (5) 
writing stories with a plot structure parallel to a 
story read aloud, and (6) rewriting stories from a 
different point of view. 

Watson, Dorothy J., ed. Ideas and Insights: Language 
Arts in the Elementary School. National Council of 
Teachers of English, Urbana, IL, 1987. 246p. [ED 
287 1 73] 

Intended to provide elementary school lan- 
guage arts teachers with new and interesting 
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teaching activities, this bool< contains over 100 
teacher-tested classroom activities that are based 
on the Whole Language approach to learning. 
One of the chapters discusses how literature 
points the way (including themes and organiza- 
tion, literature and experience, and extended lit- 
erature). Includes a 15-page bibliography, which 
contains a section on extending literature and 
reading that leads to writing, and a list of teach- 
ing activities. 

Using Computers 

Schwartz, Helen J. "The Student as Producer and 
Consumer of Text: Computer Uses in English Stud- 
ies," 1 986. 1 4p. [ED 283 211] 

Computer use in the English classroom has 
the potential to help students enjoy and inte- 
grate their learning of writing and reading of 
literature in new ways. This new relationship be- 
tween the student and machine-readable text 
can be thought of In terms of Alvin Toffler's 
theory of the " prosumer," a person who uses 
Information Age technology to combine the role 
of producer and consumer. Computer use in 
English classrooms can integrate the study of 
literature and creative writing, reading skills and 
writing skills, giving the student a new " prosu- 
mer" role as both producer and consumer of 
text. 

Shostak, Robert, ed. Computers in Composition In- 
struction. International Council for Computers in 
Education, 1787 Agate Street, Eugene, OR, 1984. 



Writing and Literature 

($6.00 prepaid; quantity discounts) 89p. (ED 240 
702; paper copy not available from EPRS] 

This volume consists of nine conference pa- 
pers and journal articles concerned with micro- 
computer applications in the teaching of writing. 
A heuristic device that describes the computer 
as a tool for helping writers discover, arrange, 
and style ideas by means of interactive question- 
ing strategies for writing about literature is de- 
scribed by Helen Schwartz in ''But What Do I 
Write— Literary Analysis Made Easier." 

Research 

Hayes, Mary F., ed.; and others. Teachers at Worlc: Ar- 
ticles from the Ohio Writing Project Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, OH, 1983. 163p. [ED 232 209] 

Prepared by classroom teachers, the papers 
in this collection synthesize teaching experi- 
ences with recent writing research revelations. 
Extending literature through writing in the ele- 
mentary school classroom is one of the topics. 

Stewig, john Warren. "Gifted Children Write from Lit- 
erature," Journal ofTeoching Writing, v6 n2 p21 1- 
20Fal^Win 1987. 

Presents specific implications of writing re- 
search for teachers who work with gifted young- 
sters in elementary school writing. Supports the 
use of derived plot patterns and changed point 
of view as two types of literature-based writing 
assignments that work especially well with gifted 
students. 
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Focused Access to Selected Topics No. 22 

a FAST Bit by the 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 



Reader Response 

by Michael Shermis 



Literary theories are^ by their very nature^ ab- 
stract; therefore they frequently remain unused in 
the classroom. This FAST Bib provides resources to 
understand the theoretical foundations of reader 
response— a literary theory that is currently gaining 
increasing attention in literature instruction. More 
importantly, it cites several sources that can be put 
to practical use in the classroom. Although it is clear 
there is no unified position on what reader response 
is, the ERIC database provides a number of sources 
to help teachers make use of the theory and several 
different perspectives on how to implement it. Most 
teachers will not find these suggested techniques 
new; the approach, however, differs in that students 
are not forced to accept one correct meaning of a 
text, but are part of the process of interpretation. 

This bibliography has been divided into four sec* 
tions. The first section, Teaching of Literature and 
Poetry, presents citations that offer strategies on 
how to implement reader response in the literature 
classroom. The second section, ''Teaching of Com- 
position,'' cites sources that suggest ways to incor- 
porate reader response Into the composition 
classroom. ''Other Teaching Techniques'' presents 
ideas for discussion, journalism, film study, and 
reading instruction. The last section, "Theoiy and 
Research," examines a few studies on reader re- 
sponse. 

Teaching Of Literature and Poetry 

Canterford, Barbara. "Cultivating the Growth of 
Reader Response," English in Australia, n75 p50-58 
Mar 1986. 

Describes the implementation of a literature 
program for students in grade six based on 
reader response theory. 

Corcoran, Bill; Evans, Emrys, (eds.) Readers, Texts, 
Teachers. Boynton/Coolc Publishers, Inc^ 52 
Upper Montclair Plaza, P.O. Box 860, Upper 
Montclair, Nj, 1987. 264 p. [ED 279 012; docu- 
ment not available from EDRS] 

Focuses on the need to offer and encourage 
the experience of reading literature in elemen- 
tary schools. Includes essays that (1) explicate 
the range of theory known as reader response 



criticism; (2) argue its distinctive relevance to the 
needs of young, developing readers; and (3) indi- 
cate how classroom practices might be changed 
to accommodate the insights offered by reader- 
response theorists. 

Flood, James; Lapp, Diane. "A Reader Response Ap- 
proach to the Teaching of Literature (Research and 
Practice)," Reading Research and Instruction, v27 
n4 p61-66 Sum 1988. 

Summarizes the history of, and theory and 
research in, reader response approaches to 
teaching literature. Proposes an instructional pro- 
cess employing response-based teaching. 

Fynes Clinton, Michael; Mills, Perry. "From a 
Teacher's Notebook-20: Makmg the Work Their 
Own: Responses and Ways 'n/' Use of English, 
v38 n3 pi 4-1 9 Sum 1987. 

Discusses ways to teach modern plays and 
poetry^ using a reader response approach that 
makes the works more accessible to students. 

Calda, Lee. "Readers, Texts and Contexts: A Re- 
sponse-Based View of Literature in the Class- 
room," New^cfvocate, v1 n2 p92-102 Spr 1988. 

Discusses pedagogical implications of recent 
theory and research on response to literature. 
Contends that now teachers must be aware of 
readers, the text, and the context in which a text 
is read and discussed. 

Cambell, Trevor j. " Response to Literature," English 
Quarterly, v19 n2 pi 20-29 Sum 1986. 

Provides a background of response theory, 
two Canadian perspectives on response theory, 
a description of transactional response theory 
and response-centered curriculum, a discussion 
of the concepts of participant and spectator 
roles in literature and of the idea of narration and 
storying as literature, and a discussion of analysis 
and criticism. 

Cambell, Trevor j. "Growth in Response to Litera- 
tu re,"f ng//s/) Quarterly, v19 n2 pi 3041 Sum 
1986. 
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Discusses early experiences of children with 
literature, and the development of and growth In 
their response to literature. Argues for a re- 
sponse<entered, rather than criticisnvcentered, 
curriculum. 

Cambell, Trevoi- J. "The Teaching of Literature," En- 
glish Quarterly, vl9 n2 pi 42-52 Sum 1986. 

Reviews various methods of teaching litera- 
ture and proposes that response to literature be 
an element in the teaching of literature. Consid- 
ers the role of the teacher in a response-centered 
classroom and how to create a classroom envi- 
ronment that will encourage interpretation and 
response to literature. 

Graham, Robert J. "David Bleich's Subjective Criti- 
cism; Reading, Response and Values in the Teach- 
ing of Literature," English Quarterly, v1 7 n1 p54-59 
Spr1984. 

Outlines Bleich's theory of subjective criti- 
cism and traces its roots in the work of the 
psychoanalytic critic Norman N. Holland. Sug- 
gests that the subjective criticism approach to 
literature can help elicit student response in the 
classroom and initiate discussions of value ques- 
tions which literature inevitably raises. 

Holbrook, Hilary Taylor. "ERIC/RCS: Reader Re- 
sponse In the Classroom," Journal of Reading, v30 
n6 P556-59 Mar 1987. 

Explores briefly the New Criticism that domi- 
nated literature instruction until recently and 
then provides an overview of reader response 
theory and how response approaches can be 
used In the classroom to enhance reading. 

McAnulty, Sara j. "Breaking the Barriers: Teaching 
Martin jamison's 'Rivers' (Modern Poetry in the 
Classroom)," English hurnaA, v78 n2 p75-78 Feb 
1989. 

Uses Martin Jamison's "Rivers" to illustrate a 
reader-response approach to poetry. Describes 
the process of students creating their own 
"poems," while analyzing the author's poem. 
Concludes that this approach encourages the 
necessary personal connection required for po- 
etic involvement. 

Myers, Kris L "Twenty (Better) Questions," English 
Journal, v77 n1 p64^5 Jan 1988. 

Describes how reader response jcurnals en- 
courage students to Interact with literary works. 
Presents 20 questions, based on David Bleich's 
response heuristic, which halp guide students' 
responses. 
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Nugent, Harold; Nugent, Susan. "The Double-Entry 
Journal in Literature Classes." Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English Fall onference, 1984. 
14 p. [ED 252 862] 

Suggests that the use of the double-entry jour- 
nal activates students' prior learning and present 
feelings, fosters collaborative learning, integrates 
major language skills, and encourages the cre- 
ative and discovery processes. Part of the journal 
assignment is a three-step response based on 
David Bleich's " Readings and Feelings." 

Probst, Robert L "Mom, Wolfgang, and Me: Adoles- 
cent Literature, Critical Theory, and the English 
Classroom," English Journal, v75 n6 p33-39 Oct 
1986. 

Discusses using reader response instead of 
standard literature interpretation teaching meth- 
ods for the study of adolescent literature in high 
schools. Asserts that this method gives authority 
to the students as readers because they must 
assume responsibility for understanding the text, 
themselves, and the world. 

Probst, Robert E. Transactional Theory in the Teaching 
of Literature. ERIC Digest. ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Reading and Communication Skills, Urbana, IL, 
1987. 3 p. (ED 284 274] 

Explains the relationship of transactional the- 
ory (a reciprocal, mutually defining relationship 
between the reader and the literary text) to the 
teaching of literature. Differentiates between the 
efferent stance, in which the reader is primarily 
concerned with what he or she will carry away as 
information from the text, and the aesthetic 
stance, in which the reader focuses primarily 
upon the experience lived through during the 
reading. 

Pugh, Sharon L Teaching Children to Appreciate Liter- 
ature. ERIC Digest Number 1 . ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Reading and Communication Skills, Blooming- 
ton, IN, 1988. 3 p. (ED 292 108] 

Presents two basic approaches to teaching 
children to appreciate literature at any level: the 
structural (traditional literary analysis) and the 
reader response approaches. 

Teaching of Composition 

Lang, Frederick K. "Varieties of Literary Experience for 
the Developing Writer." Paper presented at the 
" Developmental Education in the 80's: The Reali- 
ties" Conference, 1 983. 16 p. [ED 266 451 ] 

Argues that the reader response criticism that 
has arisen in direct response to the New Criti- 
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cism can be adapted to the needs of the devel- 
oping writer through its emphasis upon the expe- 
rience of the reader engaged with the text 
Asserts that the inventive application of the prin- 
ciples of reader response criticism can make 
writers out of developing writers. 

Miller^ Susan. " Is There a Text in This Class?" Fresh- 
man English News, vl 1 nl p20-24 Spr 1 982. 

Elucidates the tenets of reader response criti- 
cism that are compatible with the classroom 
teaching of writing. 

Price^ Marian. ''Reader Response in the Teaching of 
Composition.'' Paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Florida College English Association, 
1987. 17p.[ED 292 129] 

Suggests that reader response can enhance a 
composition class in many ways and that reader 
response, by incorporating both intellect and 
feeling into an aesthetic reaction to literature, 
restores the subjective aspect that some forms of 
criticism deny. Argues that because the reader 
response model insures that individual responses 
are listened to and respected, it encourages in- 
volvement as readers and commitment as writ- 
ers, and it discourages conformity of thought and 
the tendency to parrot the teacher's interpreta- 
tions. 

Other Teaching Techniques 

Athanases, Steven. " Developing a Classroom Conrv 
munity of Interpreters," English loumal, v77 nl 
p4S48 Jan 1988. 

Describes a discussion model based on the 
reader response approach which thrives on con- 
troversy and encourages students to become an 
active, responsible "community of interpreters." 

Brozo, William C. "Applying the Reader [Response 
Heuristic to Expository Text," Journal of Reading, 
v32 n2 pi 4045 Nov 1988. 

Describes a reader response heuristic which 
approaches expository texts on a feeling and 
experiential level. Focuses on the work of one 
student writer to ^how how the student's inter- 
pretations of a text on Arab-Israeli relations was 
mediated by the student's feelings and experi- 
ences. 

Chase, Nancy D. " Reader Response Techniques for 
Teaching Secondary and Post-Secondary Reading. 
College Reading and teaming Assistance." Techni- 
cal Report 85-07. Division of Developmental Stud- 
ies, Georgia State University, Atlanta, GA, 1 985. 
12 p. (ED 263 535] 



Describes a five-step technique for secondary 
and post$econdary reading instruction, compati- 
ble with reader response theory, and addressing 
the need for academically underprepared stu- 
dents to experience the validation of their per- 
sonal responses to texts. 

Chase, Nancy D.; Hynd, Cynthia R. "Reader Re- 
sponse: An Alternative Way to Teach Students to 
Think about Text," Journal of Reading, v30 n6 
p53040 Mar 1987. 

Describes the fundamentals of reader re- 
sponse theory, focuses on the aspects most rele- 
vant to reading instruction, and presents a 
teaching method using reader response as a ve- 
hicle for improving students' ability to learn from 
text. 

Kear, Lynn. "Teaching Film Studies: The Viewer Re- 
sponse Approach," 1988. 23 p. [ED 294 254] 

Suggests that Louise Rosenblatt's reader re- 
sponse theory can be applied effectively to film 
study in the classroom. Contends that (1 ) several 
teaching methods can be used with the viewer 
response theory, such as using journals, class 
viewing of films/videos, immediate response pa- 
pers, lengthy response papers, small group 
study, and conferences; and (2) the viewer re- 
sponse approach can result in richer, more 
meaningful film viewing experiences for both 
teachers and students and provide the basis for 
further, more involved film study. 

McRae, Murdo William. "Turning Reader-Response 
Theory into Student-Centered Classroom Prac- 
tice," Exercise Exchange, v31 n2 p21-23 Spr 1986. 

Describes how reader response theory can 
be easily adapted to classroom practice, thereby 
sharpening students' interest in reading, increas- 
ing their capacity to reason and write, and foster- 
ing greater regard for different points of view. 

Steiner, Linda. "Readers' Readings: Applications of 
Reader-Response Theory." Paper presented at the 
70th Annual Meeting of the Association for Educa- 
tion In Journalism and Mass Communication, 
1987. 31 p. [ED 284 221; microfiche copy avail- 
able from EDRS; paper copy not available from 
EDRS] 

Applies reader response theory to journalism. 
Posits that readers of newspapers, like readers of 
literature, take an active role in making meaning 
from the articles they read, rather than passively 
accepting news as a finished, static product. 
Concludes that (1) by incorporating reader re- 
sponse theory in journalism education, and 
changing the way journalists think, they may 
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come to understand how readers differ from one 
another, how they differ from reporters, and how 
reporters and readers together make meaning; 
and (2) the study of the linguistic and conceptual 
forms used by real people to give meaning to 
th^ir situations would offer journalists new rhe- 
torical tools* 

Theory And Reseatvh 

Bogdaa Deanne. ''A Taxonomy of Responses and 
Respondents to Literature,'' Paideusis: Journal of 
Canadian Philosophy of Education Society, v1 n1 
pi 3-32 Fall 1987. 

Contends that stasis, stock, kinetic, spectator, 
and dialectic responses to literature all serve to 
deny the popular misconception that literary 
analysis invariably deals a death blow to the 
vitally engaged, spontaneous, and thus authentic 
response. Describes these responses and notes 
that the dialectic response to literature is the only 
response that moves between the precritical, 
critical, postcritical, and autonomous levels. 

Golden, Joanne M.; Guthrie, John T. "'Convergence 
and Divergence in Reader Response to Literature,'' 
Reading Research Quarterly, v21 n4 p40&-21 Fall 
1986. 

Describes a reader response study indicating 
a high degree of agreement on reader beliefs 
and text events. Also finds that students who 



empathized with a particular character identified 
the story conflict as pertaining to that character. 
Suggests specific reader-based and text-based 
factors that produce convergence and diver- 
gence in reader response. 

Marker, W. John. "Literary Theory and the Reading 
Process: A Meeting of Perspectives," Written Com- 
munication, v4 n3 p235-S2 Jul 1987. 

Examines the relationship between current 
concepts of reading processes and contempo- 
rary tlieories of literary response. Argues that 
text-based reading theories are isomorphic with 
the New Criticism, and that reader-based theo- 
ries of reading are isomorphic with reader-re- 
sponse criticism. Maintains that literary theory 
ignores interactive formulations of the reading 
process. 

Johnson, Nan. "Reader-Response and the Pithos 
Principle," Rhetoric Review. v6 n2 pi 52-66 Spr 
1988. 

Reviews and equates theories of reader re- 
sponse and rhetorical theories on audience re- 
sponse (the pathos principle). Concludes that the 
fundamental synonymity between them repre- 
sents a significant bridge between analysis of 
luerary texts and the dynamics of formal and 
social discourse and provides a theoretical foun- 
dation for teaching reading and writing. 
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A Profile 



Cleoringhouse on Reading and Communication Skills 

Indiana University 

Smith Research Center, Suite 1 50 

Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 

(812) 855-5847 



ERIC/RCS 

Clearinghouse on 
Reading and Communication Skills 

THE ERIC NETWORK 

ERIC^ the Educational Resources Infonnation Center 
sponsored by the Office of Educationol Research and 
Improvement of the US. Department of Education, is a 
national educcrtbnal infonnation system designed to do 
the following: 

MAKE AVAILABLE hord-to-find educational moteriols, 
such as research reports, literature reviews, curriculum 
guides, conference papers, projects or program reviews, 
and government reports. 

ANNOUNCE these materials in Resources in Education 
(RIE), 0 monthly journal contoining abstracts of each item. 

PUBLISH annotations of journal articles in Current Index 
to Journals in Education (CUE), a monthly guide to current 
educational periodicals. 

PREPARE magnetic tapes (available by subscription) of 
the ERIC database {RIE and CUE\ for computer retrieval. 

CREATE products that analyze and synthesize 
educational infonmotion. 

PROVIDE a question-answering service. 

AAost of the educational material announced in RIE may 
be seen on microfiche in one of the more than 700 
educational institutions (college and university libraries; 
local, state, and federal agencies; and not-for-profit 
organizations) that hove complete ERIC collections. It can 
also be purchased from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS) on microfiche, a 4' x 6* microfilm card 
containing up to 96 pages of text; or paper copy, a 
photogrophicolly reproduced copy. 

Journal arricles announced in CUE ore not available 
through ERIC, but can be obtained from a local library 
colledion, from the publisher, or from University 
AAicrofilms International. 

ERIC/RCS 

Where v^ld you go to find the folbwing kinds of 
information? 



Suggested activities and instructional materials to teach 
elementary school students listening skills. 

Instrudbn in writing that focuses on the writing process. 

A list of suggestk>ns for parent involvement in reading 
instruction. 

Your answer shouki include the ERIC Clearinyhouse on 
Reading and Communicotion Skills (ERIC/RCSK Each 
year ERIC/RCS helps thousands of people find useful 
infbnmcrtion related to education in reoding, Enjglish, 
jounnalism, theater^ speech and moss communicatbns. 
While we cannot meet every educational information 
need^ anyone with a strong interest in or involvenr>ent with 
teaching communicatbn skills should \ock to ERIC/RCS 
as a valuable resou.ce. 

The ERIC/RCS Clearinghouse is now located at Indiana 
University, in Bloomington, lndbr>a. 

Write or call ERIC/RCS for the following information: 

• How to submit moterial for irKlusion in the ERIC 
datobose. 

• How to conduct manual or computer searches of the 
ERIC dotabase. 

• Where to get an ERIC computer search. 

• Which organizatbns and institutbns near you have 
ERIC microfiche collections. 

• To obtain a list of ERIC/RCS publicotions. 

ERIC/RCS PUBLICATIONS 

These publications represent a bw-cost way to build your 
own personal educatbnal library and are an excellent 
additbn to a school professbrxsl library. They are the 
results of the clearinghouse's efforts to analyze orxi 
synthesize the literature of education into research 
reviews, state-of-the-art studies, interpretive reports on 
topics of current interest, and booklets presenting 
research and theory plus reksted practical activities for the 
cbssroom teacher. 

ERIC/RCS FAST BIBS (Focused Access to Selected 
Topics): abstracts or annotations from 20-30 sources in 
the ERIC database. 

ERIC/RCS NEWSLETTERS concerning dearinghouse 
activities and publications, featurir>g noteworthy articles 
for communicatbn skills educators. 



ERIC DIGESTS with irrformotion and refonances on topics 
of cumnt interwt* 

ERIC/RCS SERVICES 

As port of its •ffbri to provida the lotest infooDotion on 
education research and practice, ERIC/RCS offers the 
following services: 

• QuesHon-onswering, a major clearinghouse priority 
along with processing documents ond producing 
publications. 

e ERIC orientation woricshops at local, regional, and 
notional levels, at cost. 

e Multiple copies of ERIC/RCS no-r;ost publications for 
workshop distribution. 

e Clearinghouse-sponsored sessions ot professional 
meetings on tinnely topics in reeding and 
communication skills. 

e Customized computer searches of the ERIC database. 
(The charge for this sennce is $30 for the first 50 
citations.) 

ERIC COMPONENTS 

EMC CiMringhouM on Adult, Cariir, ond Vo co t i on o l Eduootion 
Ohio Slalt Univiriity 

C^nttr on Eduoolion and Trommo for Employing it 

1 900 Kflnny Road 

ColumbtM, OH 43210.1090 

(614)292-4353 

(800)848-4815 

ERIC OsorinQhouw on CounB#linQ ond Psnonfwl S#nfioM 

Univwiily of MicMoon 
School of Eduootion, Room 2108 
610EariUnivwMtvS(rMt 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48109.1 259 
(313) 764.9492 

ERIC ClmringhouM en EducotkNioi Manogomont 

Un'rvtnily of Oregon 

17e7AgaltSireo( 

Eugww, OR 97403-5207 

(503)346-5043 

ERIC ClMrin^houM on ElMnontory and Eariy Childhood Education 

Univcfuty of Hlmoit 

Coli«o« of Edocolion 

805 Wxi Rmntytvonio Avtnuo 

Urbano,IL 61 801-4697 

(217)333-1386 

ERIC CtooringheuM on Handicappod and Gifted Children 

Counat for Excoptionol Chtldmn 

1920Aiioda(ion Driva 

RMton,VA 22091.1589 

(703)620-3660 

EMC Ctoarin^houM en Highor Education 
Cmtbc \Mxhinglon Univwiity 
Ono Dupont Cifd*, MW. 
Suit* 630 

Wothington, DC 20036-1 183 
(202) 296-2597 

ERIC CtoofingheuM en Info iiaswan RMourcot 

SyrocuM Univinit)^ 

Huntington HoU, Room 030 

150 AW»il Street 

SyrocuM,!^ 13244-2340 

(315)443-3640 



ERIC OMrlngheuM ler Junior ColUgM 
UnivMraity of Colifomia at Lot AngalM 
Moth-SdwMM BuMng, Room 8116 
405 Hiigord Avwiuo 



I Ang«lH,CA 90024-1 564 

13)625-3^ 



O S2 

ERIC 



GO 



(213)625-3931 

ERIC OMfbiphouio en LoneuoeM ond LmQuittici 
Ctntif fofAppitMl Lmoutthci 
11 16 22nd Street, MW. 
>Mithington, DC 20037-0037 
(202) 429-9551 

ERIC C U e f ing h ouM on Rooding and Communicalion SiaXk 

Indiana Uniwinity, Snvth RtMordi Conlar 

2805 Eocl 10th StrMt, Suit* 150 

Bloomington, IN 47408.2698 

(812)855-5647 

ERIC CUaringhouM en Rural Education and Small Schoob 

Appolodiio Ed ucotion o l Laboratory 

1031 QuoaitrStred 

R O. Bom 1348 

ChorlMion, WV 25325-1 348 

(800) 624-91 20 (Outiido WV) 

(800) 344-6646 (In WV) 

ERIC doonnehouso for Scionco^ MotHomottcs^ ond Environmonfol 

Educfltion 

OhmStaltUnivwiity 

1 200 Chombm Rood, Room 310 

Columbu*, OH 43212-1 792 

(614)292-6717 

EMC do oi rin g heu— for Sedal SludiM/Sedal Sdonoo Education 
Indiono Unrwwty 

OOOOl OlUuWi l/VvWOpmOni SJmtlm 

2805 Ead 1 0th Stred, Suite 1 20 
Bloomington, IN 47406-2698 
(812)655-3636 

EMC Cloaringhouso on %ochor Education 
Amtricon Auodolion of CollogM for liMchor Education 
One Dupont Cirde, N.W., Suite 610 
V^^nhington, DC 20036-241 2 
(202) 293-2450 

ERIC Qooringhoueo en TnIs, Mooturonwnt, and Evaluation 

American Inititutet for Raiearch (AIR) 

Woihingtor Reieorch Center 

3333 K Street.. N.W. 

Vtehington, DC 20007-3541 

(202)342-5060 

ERIC aaoringheuee on Urban Education 
%odien CoHege, Columbia Untvemty 
Inetilule for Urban ond AMnority Education 
Main Hoi, Room 300, BcM 40 
525 W 120lh Street 
NewYork. NY 10027.9998 
(212) 678-3433 

ERIC ProcMsinfl ond Roftronco Foctlity 

ARC PkuiMtionol Sofvioot Group 

InfonTwrtion Syiiwni Divwon 

2440 RMeorth Boulevard., SuHe 400 

Rod(vile, MD 20850-3238 

(301)258-5500 

ERIC Documont Roprod u ctio n Sorvice (EDRS) 
Cindnnati Bel In f ormotion Systems (CBIS) Federal 
7420 Fullerton Rood, Suite 1 1 0 
Springfield, VA 22 153-2852 
(800) 443-ERIC (3742) 

ACCESS ERIC 

Aspen Syitem* Corporation 

1600ReMorchBoulevord 

Rod(vile,MD 20850 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



ERIC/RCS 



Computer 
Search Service 



Clearinghouse on Reading ond Communlcotlon Skills 

Indiana University 

Smith Research Center, Suite 1 50 

Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 

(812) 855*5847 



WOULD YOU LIKE EASY ACCESS TO 
EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION? 

If you ore involved in graduate studies, developing 
and evaluating programs or curricula, designing a 
new course or revamping an old one, writing a report, 
or any of countless other projects in the areos of 
reading, English, journalism, speech, or drama, then 
you already know how important it is to locate and use 
the most relevant and current resources. And if you 
have not been using ERIC, you have been missing a 
lot, simply becouse many resources in the ERIC 
database ore not ovorfobfe anywhere else. 

These resources cover all areas of education, including 
research reports, case studies, bibliographies, surveys, 
government reports, curriculum guides, teaching 
guides, program descriptions and evaluations, 
instructional materials, course descriptions, speeches, 
and conference reports. 

Currently about 700,000 document abstracts and 
journal article annotations make up the ERIC 
database, which grows at the rate of approximately 
30,000 entries per year. In order to make these 
resources more accessible to you, the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 
offers a computerized database search service. 

WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A 
COMPUTER SEARCH AND A MANUAL SEARCH? 

The computer is much faster and far more efficient. 
Some highly complex searches that a computer can do 
in minutes would be virtually impossible for a person 
to do using the ERIC indexes Resources in Education 
and Current Index to Journals in Education. The 
computer offers the opportunity to seorch under 
several index terms at the some time 

HOW DOES A COMPUTER SEARCH WORK? 

ERIC uses a coordinate indexing system, with each 
document indexed under as many as 12 index terms, 



or ^descriptors.'' These descriptors identify the 
educational level and content areas of a document. A 
computer search involves combining the descriptors 
for the specific search question into a search 
statement, which is then entered into the computer. 
Those documents that meet the requirements of the 
search statement are retrieved. 

WHAT DO I GET? 

You receive a printout of ERIC references that include 
complete bibliographic citations, annotations of 
journal articles, and 150- to 250-word abstracts of 
documents on your topic. 

WHAT DOES IT COST? 

The minimum charge for a customized computer 
search is $30 for up to 50 journal citations and/or 
document abstracts, plus $.10 for each additional 
reference. This fee includes handling and mailing. You 
will be billed for the cost upon completion of the 
search. 

HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE? 

Generally, the time from our receipt of your request to 
your receipt of the printout is two weeks. 

WHAT DO I HAVE TO DO? 

No prior knowledge of computers or computer 
searching is necessary. A member of our staff con help 
you define your search question. Our knowledge of 
the ERIC database, especially in the areas of reading 
and the other English language arts, can be on 
important aid in developing a successful search. 

If you would like our clearinghouse to run a computer 
search on a topic of your choice, fill out and return the 
attached order form. If your question needs further 
clarification, a member of our staff will call you before 
conducting the search. 
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COMPUTER SEARCH SERVICE ORDER FORM 



Name 

Position 

Organization 
Street 



City State 

Zip Phone 

Purpose of search: 



Education level 



Format (circle one): 



Research reports Journal citations only 

Practical applications Document abstracts only 

Both Both 



Known authority in field (if any) 
Possible key words or phrases: 



Restrictions: Year(s) 



Monetary 



Statement of search question: 



G 



ERIC 



ERIC/RCS §mi mw eric in Pnnt 



Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 

Indiana University 

Smith Research Center, Suite 1 50 

Bloomington, IN 47408.2698 

(812) 855-5847 



Searching ERIC in Print 

ERIC (the Educational Resources Information Center) is 
an information resource designed to make educational 
literature easily accessible through two monthly 
bibliographic publications: Resources in Educafion (RIE) 
and Currenf Index to journals In Educoflon (CUE). By 
following the steps below, individuals can quickly locate 
literature for their specific educational information needs. 

1 . Phrase Your Question as Precisely as Possible. 

Then list the key concepts of that question in as 
few words or phrases as possible. 

2. See If Your Indexing Terms are Lifted in the 

Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors. If they ore listed, 
look for other descriptors that come close to 
matching your terms. To help you In this 
procedure mos\ descriptors ore listed with a 
display of cross-references to other descriptors, 
including narrower terms (NT); broader terms 
(BT); and related ternris (Rt) within the same area 
of classification. 

3. Go to the Subject Index Sections of the Monthly, 
Seminannual, or Annual Issues of RIE. Read 
the titles listed under the descriptors you hove 
chosen and note the six-dlgit ED (ERIC Docunrient) 
numbers for those documents that seem 
oppropriate for your infornriation needs. 

4. Locate and Read the Abstracts of These 
Documents in the Main Entry Sections of the 
Monthly RtEs. Main entries are listed consecutively 
by ED number. 

5. To Find the Complete Text of the Document, 
First Examine the Abstract to See if It Has an 
EDRS Price. If it does, the document is available 
both in ERIC microfiche collections (which ore 
owned by over 700 libraries notionwide) and 
through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS) in Virginia. EDRS ordering information is 
given in the back of every RIE. If the document is 
not available through EDRS, it is due to copyright 
restrictions placed on the document by its author 
or publisher. In these coses, ordering information 
will be given in the document abstract in a note 
labeled "available from." 

6. If You Have Trouble With Your Search (e.g., the 
documents ore not exactly what you want or you 
find no documents), return to steps one and two, 
checking your search terms. You also may want to 



ask your librarian for assistance in identifying 
descriptors. 

If you want to expand your search to include journal 
articles, use CUE in addition to RIE. Remember, however, 
that copies of journal ortides are not available from 
EDRS. If you want to read the complete article, you must 
obtain the journal from a local library, the publisher, or 
University Microfilms International. 

A. A kindergarten teacher has been asked by some of 
his neighbors who have preschoolers if there is 
anything they can do at home to help their 
children get ready for writing in school. The 
teacher decides that the key concept involved is 
Writing Readiness. 

B. The teacher checks that term in the ERIC Thesaurus 
at 0 nearby university library and finds it listed. 

C. Selecting one of the library's volumes of RIE, in this 
cose the January. June 1988 semiannual index, 
the teacher f'mds the following documenfs in fhe 
subject Index: 

Writing Readiness 

Children's Names: Landmarks for Literacy? 

ED 290 171 
Integroting Reading and Writing Instruction at the 

Primary level. ED 286 158 

Sister ond Brother Writing Interplay. 

ED 285 176 
Wnting Begins at Home: Preparing Children for 
Writing before They Go to School. 

ED 285 207 

D. ED 285 207 Looks like an appropriate resource, so 
the teacher finds that ED number in a monthly 
issue of RIE "January 1 988" in the document 
resume section: 

ED 285 207 CS 210 790 

Clay, Marie 

Writing Begins at Home: Preparing Children for 

Writing before They Go to School. 
Report No.JSBN-0-435-08452-6 
Pub Date 87 
Note_64p. 

Available from_Heinemann Educational Books Inc., 
70 Court St., Portsmouth, NH 03801 ($12.50) 

Pub type_Book$ (010) - Guides - Non-Classroom 
(055) 
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Documtnt Not A^atlabb from EDRS. 
Deicriptors.Cate StudiM, Family Environment, 
Language Acquisition, ^Bartnt Child 
Relationship, Parent Participation, Parent Role, 
^Preschool Children, Preschool Education, 
Psychomotor Skills, Reading Writing 
Relationship, Writing Exercises, •Writing 
Readiness, •Written Language 
Identifiers •Childrens Writing, •Emergent Literacy, 
Writing Attitudes 

Intended for parents of preschoolers, this 
book offers samples of children's writing 
(defined as the funny signs and symbols that 
pencils moke) and attempts to show how parents 
con support and expand children's discovery of 
printed language before children begin school. 
Each of the eight chapters contains numerous 
examples of young children's drawing and 
printing, as well as helpful comments and 
4 » practical considerations to orient parents. The 

chapters ore entitled: (1) Getting in Touch; (2) 
Exploration and Discoveries; (3) I Wont to Record 
a Message; (4) We Follow Solly Ann's Progress; 
(5) Individual Differences at School Entry; (6) 
How Con a Parent Help?; (7) The Child at 
School; and (8) Let Your Child Read. (References 
and a list of complementary publications ore 
attached.) (NKA) 
E. The teacher notes the price and ordering 
information for his neighbors. The teacher con 
then select other RIE documents to review from 
other volumes of the RIE index, or check CUE for 
journal articles on writing readiness. 



KEYS TO USING ERIC 

Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors 

The ERIC Thesaurus is the key to a search of the ERIC 
database, with approximately 1 0,000 terms and 
cross-references in the fields of education. Scope notes 
serve as definitions for most descriptors. Each document 
in the ERIC system is assigned several descriptors from 
the Thesaurus that indicate the essential content of the 
document. Once you hove familiarized yourself with 
ERIC'S descriptors and the Thesaurus, you hove put 
thousands of pages of educational materials at your 
fingertips. 

Resources in Education (RIE) 

This publication prints the abstracts of documents 
processed and indexed for the ERIC system. About 1000 
abstracts from ERIC Clearinghouses appear each month. 



ERLC 



arranged by ED number in the main entry section of RIE. 
In addition to the main entry section, each volume of RIE 
contains three indexes. Document titles ore listed by 
subject (descriptor term), author, and institution. Unless 
otherwise noted, copies of documents abstracted in RfE 
ore available from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service. 

Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) 

This ERIC publication directs you to educational articles 
from over 800 educational iournals. Annotations 
describing over 1400 articles each month ore arranged 
in the main entry section of CUE according to EJ (ERIC 
Journal) number and are listed in subject, author, and 
journal indexes. Copies of journal articles annotated in 
CUE ore not available from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service but may be obtained from local 
library collections, from the publisher, or (in most coses) 
from University Microfilms International. 

Semiannual and annual issues of RfE and CUE 
consolidate the monthly subject, author, and institution 
indexes. 

COMPUTER SEARCHES 

Over 900 organizations across the nation, including the 
individual ERIC Clearinghouses, provide computerized 
searches of the ERIC database. The search 
strategy^ selecting the key descriptors and scanning the 
documents under those subject headings— is the some as 
for manual searching. The differences ore in time and 
cost. When you search by computer, you con combine 
several terms instantaneously for any or all issues of 
RIE/CUE; in effect, you thumb through more than 200 
issues of RIE at once. Costs for these services vary; while 
some institutions offer computer searches at no cost to 
in-state educators, others may charge from $5 to $300, 
depending upon the complexity and depth of the search 
or the kind of feedback requested. Our Clearinghouse 
con assist you in developing computer search strategy, 
and con provide information about computer search 
facilities near you. No prior knowledge of computers or 
computer searching is necessary. 

CUSTOMIZED SEARCHES AVAILABLE 

Customized computer searches of the ERIC database will 
be performed for you by the ERIC/RCS Clearinghouse, if 
you wish. The charge for this service is $30 for the first 
50 citations. If your search problem does not fall within 
the scope of ERIC/RCS, we will refer your question to one 
of the other Clearinghouses in the ERIC System, or help 
you contact the appropriate Clearinghouse directly. 



ERIC/RCS 



Submitting 
Material 



Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 

Indiana University 

Smith Research Center, Suite 1 50 

Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 

(812) 855-5847 



WHY NOT SEND YOUR MATERIAL 
TO ERIC/RCS? 

The ERIC system is always looking for high-quality 
educational documents to announce in Resources m 
Education (RIE), ERIC's monthly index of document 
abstracts. ERIC, Educational Resources Information 
Center, sponsored by the Office of Educationol 
Research and Improvement of the US, Department 
of Education, is a national educational information 
system designed to moke available hard-to-find 
educational moteriols (such as research reporls, 
literature reviews, conference papers, cum*culum 
guides, and other resource information). Through a 
network of clearinghouses, each of which focuses on 
0 specific field in education, materials ore acquired, 
evaluated, cataloged, indexed, abstracted^ and 
announced in RIE. 

The Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills is responsible for educational materials and 
information related to research, instruction, and 
personnel preparation in such areas as English 
language oris, reading, composition, literature, 
journalism, speech communication, theater and 
drama, and the moss medio. 

ERIC relieves you of the need to maintain copies of 
your materials for distribution to people or 
organizations requesting them, since documents con 
be ordered individually in both microfiche and paper 
copy formats from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS) in Springfield, Virginia. 

Dissemination through ERIC provides a wide 
audience for your materials since there ore more 
than 700 ERIC microfiche collections throughout the 
worid. In addition, your material con be retrieved at 
the more than 450 locations that provide computer 
searches of the ERIC database. 

Because your documents ore permanently indexed 
in RIE and on computer tope, ERIC serves an 
archival function as well as keeping users informed 
of current theories and practices. 



We depend on our network of volunteer contributors 
to accomplish our gooi of making information 
readily available to the educational community and 
to the general public. 

HOW TO SUBMIT YOUR MATERIAL 

Please follow the guidelines listed below for 
preporotion of documents. Send two clean, 
dork-print copies, at least six pages in length, either 
in original or photocopied form to Coordinator of 
Documents, ERIC/RCS, 2805 East Tenth Street, 
Smith Research Center, Suite 150, Bloomington, 
Indiana 47408-2698. 

Document Preporotion. The following guidelines 
ore designed to ensure that documents will be 
legible on microfiche and that readable copies will 
be available to ERIC users: 

e Standard 8 1 /2'* x 1 T white or light-tinted paper 
is preferred. 

e Double-spaced poges printed on a loser printer 
or typed on a standard typewriter (pica or elite) 
photograph best. Dork-print dot-matrix 
computer printouts ore acceptable. 

e Letters and line drawings must be unbroken and 
OS block OS possible. Very small or finely drawn 
letters, as well as photographs and edited copy, 
will not reproduce well. 

e Purple dittos and most colored poges will not 
photograph deoriy. 

WHAT HAPPENS NEXT... 

To ensure its usefulness to the educational 
community, eoch document submitted is evaluated 
for quality and significance by one of approximately 
200 specialists from various universities and the 
following professional organizations: 

International Reading Association; Western College 
Reading Association; College Reading Association; 
National Reading Conference; North Central 
Reading Association; National Council of Teachers 
of English; Conference on College Composition and 
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Communication; Association for Education in 
Journalism and Mass Communication; Journalism 
Educotion Association; and Speech Communication 
Association. 

If your document is approved by the reviewers, it will 
be indexed and on abstract of it will appear in RIE in 
approximately three to four months. Ai the time of 
issue you will be sent a complimentary microfiche of 
your material. 



If you v/ould like to know the disposition of your 
document please include a stomped, self*addressed 
envelope. 

The inclusion of your document in the ERIC 
database in no way offods your copyright or 
your right to submit it for publication elsewhera. 
Your document will not be edited but will 
appear in its entirety. 
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FOUR BOOKS FROM ERIC/RCS FOR 
WHOLE-LANGUAGE TEACHERS 



Think about \t.A 

jerry Harste, ''Professor Whole Language'' at Indiana University, has ever been, and continues to be one of 
the chief springs of Whole Language theory. His thoughtful and thought-provoking mentorship of Whole 
Language educators has accomplished more for the Whole Language revolution in American language-arts 
education than any other single factor. These two volumes represent important stages in his elaboration of 
Whole Language theory. 

New Policy Guidelines for Reading: Connecting Research and Practice by Jerome C. Harste 
(Indiana University) 

Whole language is Largely a theoretical approach to reading instruction, but it also includes an awareness of 
empirical research. Harste reviews the professional literature in relation to his approach to reading instruc- 
tion. His 20-point set of guidelines for reading comprehension instruction constitutes a manifesto of Whole 
Language. 

COS; $5.95; copublished by ERIC/RCS and the National Council of Teachers of English 

New Perspectives on Comprehension, a symposium volume by Jerome Harste, Robert Carey, Ken 
Goodman, and several others 

Published in 1979, this early statement of Whole Language theory is a foundational piece for anyone who 
wants to understand where Whole Language came from and what its original research base was. 
CI 6; $4.95 

Do it..! 

Reading Strategies for the Primary Grades by Kim & Claudia Katz 

Many of the lesson plans in this ERIC/RCS TRIED volume involve a Whole-Language approach to accomp- 
lishing the prime goal of elementary language^rts instruction: making ^^.tain of basic literacy. A storehouse 
of clever ideas-using rhymes, pictures, and students' experiences to begin reading and writing & to build 
vocabulary and comprehension; story, poem, and semantic mapping; family stories, response logs, oral 
reading, and much more. Kim and Claudia Katz are effective and leading Chapter-1 language-arts teachers 
in Michigan. 
T08; $12.95 

Teaching the Novel by Becky Alano 

Among other things. Whole Language is an appeal to teach the English language not as discrete skills to be 
learned by rote through boring exercises, but, rather, as an encounter with good literature. Alano offers strat- 
egies for teaching many novels, including To Kill a Mockingbird, The Color Purple, The Scarlet Letter, and 
other oft-taught works of interest to middle-school and high-school students. An annotated bibliography 
leads teachers to related resources in the ERIC database. 
T02; $12.95 

TRIED (Teaching Resources In the ERIC Database) volumes are sets of tried and tested classroom lesson 
plans specially redesigned from effective teaching strategies used by America's best teachers as reported in 
the ERIC database. For a complete list of ERIC/RCS TRIED volumes, write for a catalogue and descriptive 
brochure. 
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Order Form 



ship to: 

noma 

address . . . — ■ ■ 


tity/stata/iio phone ( ) _ 


Ittm No. 


Qty. 


Abbroviattd Titit 


Prico 


Total Cost 


C(M 




Two Reoctjons to Tho Report Card on Bosaf Reodert . . . 


$7.9S 




COS 




New Pefky Cuideffnet for Reading: . . . 


$S.9S 




COB 




lOl IdHU to Hefp Your Chifd Learn to Read and Write 


$6.50 




G09 




Word Hi$terY: A Guide . . . 


$14.95 




C)6 




New Pertpectfyes on Comprehension 


$4.95 




T02 




Teoching the Novef 


$12.95 




T03 




Critkof Tfiinking, Heading, and Writing 


$12.95 




T07 




Languag» Arts for Gifted MUdI* School Shidonft 


$12.95 




T08 




Hooding Strotegfes for the Primary Grado$ 


$12.95 




T70 




Working with Speciaf SUidont$ in Engliili/Languego Arts 


$12.95 





roi 




You Can Encourage Your High Sehoof Sttidtnt to Read 


$1.75 




P02 




Hefping Your Chifd Become a Roador 


$1.75 




P03 




Beginning Literacy and Your Chifd 


$1.75 




P04 




How Can f froparo My Young Child for Roading 


$1.75 




P05 




Croatlng Reode/s ond Writor$ 


$1.75 




P06 




You Can Hefp Your Young Child with WrHing 


$1.75 




P07 




Your ChiWi VUlon Is Important 


$1.75 




P08 




Encouraging Your Junior High Studont to Road 


$1.75 




C01 




1 Yeor Subscription to Parents A Chlldron Together 


$75.00 




Subtotal 

Minimum ord«r $5.00 Plus Postog. and Handling 

TOTAL Purchase 









method of payment: 

□ check Q money order O P. O. # 
cardholder cord no. 



Make checks payable to ERIC/RCS. 



Send order form to: 

ERIC/RCS 
Indiana University 
2805 E. 10th Street. Suite 150 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 
Phone: (81 2) 855-5847 
Fox: (812) 855-7901 

ERIC 



□ MasterCard □ VISA 
expiration dote 



Order Subtotal 


Postage or d Handling 


$5.00 • $10.00 


$2.00 


$10.01 • $25.00 


$3.00 


$25.01 • $50.00 


$4.00 


$50.01 . $75.00 


$5.00 


$75.01 - $100.00 


$6.00 


$100.01 • $125.00 


$7.00 


$125.01 • $150.00 


$8.00 


over $150.00 


$9.00 



